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BREAKFAST 


Unlike 
Any Other 


The full flavor, the delicious 
quality, the absolute Purity 
of Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
distinguish it from all others. 
No “treatment”? with alkalies; no 
adulteration with flour, starch or 
ground cocoa shells ; nothing but the 
nutritive and digestible products of 
the choicest Cocoa Beans. 


Received the Highest Award 


Gold Medal 


At Pan-American Exposition. 


A Sample Can (¥ Ib.) sent on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


THE 
WALTER M. LOWNEY 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The March of Events 


HE larger minded, who watch the 
stronger currents of the world’s 
activity and have reasons to know 

that American life swings into a larger era, 
have got good cheer from the start that 
the New Year has made. The tide of pros- 
perity continues to run full at home, and we 
have again appreciably strengthened our 
position among the nations by the wise 
diplomacy of the Administration touching 
the Venezuelan affair. 

The largest sums ever paid in dividends 
reached the owners of corporate property in 
January, and the largest sums ever paid in 
wages reached the workers who contributed 
to this prosperity. The increase of wages 
for many kinds of labor, especially of the 
great army of railroad men, and the profit- 
sharing plan put into operation by the 
United States Steel Corporation, indicate 
definite advancement in well-being. The 
full body of labor is as nearly all em- 
ployed as at any time in recent history. 
The railroads have had an _ exceptionally 
prosperous time, which continues; the earn- 
ings of capital are reinvested in new enter- 
prises that make further profits; and, if men 
use good judgment, there seems no reason 
for gloomy predictions. 

Our exports are less than they 
during the preceding phenomenal years, but 
this falling off seems hardly to be felt in 
our commercial life. Our home markets 


were 
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continue to be larger. We built 6,000 miles 
of railroad in 1902—more. than in any year 
since 1888; and most of the great railroad 
systems are spending unprecedented sums 
in improvements. The Pennsylvania road, 
for example, is spending more than fifty 
million dollars in New York, Pittsburg, 
Washington and other cities. These local 
improvements are permanent investments. 
And the great Western railroad systems are 
improving and extending their public benefits 
at a similar pace. The Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, for example, will become a four- 
track road from Pittsburg to Chicago; and 
more than one hundred million dollars will 
soon have been spent by it in recent permanent 
improvements. Other great railroad systems 
are doing similar great tasks. These facts 
and many more like them make for the public 
good—they are permanent factors in the 
upbuilding of the country. 

But it is a good time to grasp thoroughly 
the fundamental principle that it is the 
waste of capital and of labor that brings 
danger—the money spent unproductively 
and the labor that goes into enterprises 
that do not add to the real wealth of the 
community. Luxury is waste. Misdirected 
work is waste. Idle money or idle brains or 
idle muscle are waste. But the whole full 
volume of well-directed industry is gain. 

It would be a sordid measure of life to 
reckon its satisfaction in sheer gain of money, 
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but money means the filling of our schools 

and colleges, the building of more houses and 

better ones, the advance of sanitation and 

convenience, the purchase of more books 

(good ones as well as frothy ones), the better 

provision for women and children and for old 

age—all good things that spread wider a 

right enjoyment of life and bring larger 

chances for the future. 

True, we yet have (and we shall forever 
have) the tough old problem of preserving 
individual opportunity from the discourage- 
ment of great organization and concentration; 
but it is the particular task of our modern 
democracy to prevent this. It is, in a sense, 
unimportant that the rich get richer. It is, 
in fact, often pathetic, for riches won and 
not wisely used make abnormal and pitiful 
men and women. But it is of the greatest 
importance that the number of the well-to-do 
shall continue to increase, as it undoubtedly 
will. The most important thing of all is 
that we shall so build up our social machinery 
as to lift those at the very bottom into 
efficiency and independence. The time is not 
in sight when we can abolish poverty. But 
more well-directed agencies are at work than 
were ever before at work to prevent its per- 
petuation. We are learning that ventilation 
and opportunity are the main preventives. 

The year has thus begun well for those who 
work efficiently and with hope and who do 
not lose the great highways of human progress. 
As for those who work not, or work not 
cheerfully, and who wander through undrained 
places, there is probably no glad year in the 
whole calendar of eternity. 


ANOTHER STROKE OF WISE DIPLOMACY 


E owe Mr. Roosevelt and his adminis- 
tration thanks for many good acts 
of public service, but for none more than for 
the skilful steering of the Venezuela trouble 
to the Hague Tribunal, as, when this is writ- 
ten, it seems he has done. 
It was flattering and 
England, Germany, Italy and Venezuela 
wished him to act as arbitrator; and the 
American people have the same confidence in 
his judgment that these Governments have 
shown. Nor is it necessary to assume that 


gratifying that 


these Governments had a sinister purpose in 
asking him to become arbitrator. Ifthe Hague 
Tribunal had not been created, such an invita- 
tion would have been a natural procedure. 
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Yet if the President had yielded to their 
wishes and undertaken this task, he would 
have run the risk of misinterpretation by 
some Government at some time; for there are 
two or three simple propositions that Europe 
and South America find it difficult to under- 
stand. Europe will not believe that we 
mean forever to prevent the European 
acquisition of more land on this continent; or 
that, if we do so mean, we shall always be 
able to maintain this position without assum- 
ing responsibility for South American Govern- 
ments. South America, on the other hand, 
finds it difficult to believe that we have a 
sincere wish for the welfare and for the 
integrity of the States there, unless we 
ourselves profit at some time by our quasi- 
protection of them; and what is a quasi- 
protection worth if in times of emergency it 
cannot become real protection? It is possible 
that neither Europe nor South America will 
ever thoroughly understand the position of 
the United States, or give us credit at all 
times for sincerity. 

It is better for these reasons that we keep 
aloof as far as we can from such a controversy 
as this. However carefully the President’s 
decision of the casemight have been expressed, 
if he had undertaken it there would have 
been the danger that some part of it, a phrase 
if nothing more, would have been misunder- 
stood by some party to the quarrel. 

Moreover, the Hague Tribunal was created 
to serve just such a purpose as this. If it be 
not used now by England, Germany and 
Italy (all signatory Powers to the treaty that 
created it), when would it be used by them 
and for what purpose? Its usefulness in the 
future depends on the willingness of the 
nations to submit their differences to it now. 
The skilful and respectful way in which the 
President sent these great disputants to this 
proper court made as good a precedent for 
the use of the Hague Tribunal as his becoming 
arbitrator would have made a bad precedent 
for the United States. Nor was the task 
an easy one. It was one of those delicate, 
difficult matters of state that required the 
most skilful diplomacy—diplomacy in the 
new and better and American sense. By his 
conservative wisdom Mr. Roosevelt has well 
served his own country and the whole world. 
The Hague Tribunal has had no case that 
has so committed the greater Powers of 
Europe to its use as this case will. 
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CLEARING THE ATMOSPHERE OF THREE 
CONTINENTS 
HE sending of the Venezuelan trouble 
to the Hague Tribunal saved, or at 
least more firmly established, two great— 
institutions, shall we call them ‘the Tribunal 
itself and the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Hague Treaty was not taken with the 
greatest seriousness by the European Govern- 
ments. Arbitration between Governments— 
yes, it is excellent so long as it is a subject of 
academic discussion. But to use it as a 
method of settling serious difficulties requires 
a somewhat different state of mind. The 
first Governments to use it were the United 
States and Mexico, and now by the skilful 
use of the pleasantest international relations 
the Administration has sent the most impor- 
tant Governments of Europe to this court. 
This action will establish the court in the 
serious consideration of the whole world. 
Few recent international incidents have as 
large a significance as this incident is likely to 
have. An institution that was first regarded 
as a sentimental whim of the most absolute 
monarch in Europe seems sure to become, 
chiefly through the actions of the United 
States, the most hopeful agency of human 
progress that mankind has recently devised. 

As for the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan 
incident did two things. With Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hay at Washington (and strong 
personalities count for much even in inter- 
national dealings) and with Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Olney in recent memory, European 
opinion is aware now, if it never was before, 
of the seriousness with which the doctrine is 
regarded -by the United States. Public 
opinion throughout the country, too, while 
it strongly supported our policy of non- 
interference with the course that events took, 
would have as strongly resented the improper 
interference with American traditional rights 
—with the seizure of Venezuelan territory. 
In other words, the simple proposition that 
no European Government shall be allowed to 
secure more territory on the American conti- 
nent became more firmly fixed in the minds 
of European Governments and in American 
public opinion than it had before been fixed 
in this generation. More than that, the 
incident made it clear to South American 
Governments that the Monroe Doctrine does 
not mean protection of them from their 


creditors, nor any assumption of responsibility 
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for them. The Venezuelan incident was so 
managed that it cleared the atmosphere of 
three continents. 


THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 


VERY South American incident like 
this Venezuelan trouble sets the 
imagination of far-seeing men at work. 


What is to be the future of some of these 
South American States? We cannot judge 
by the past and say that they will go on 
indefinitely as they have hitherto gone on, 
for new forces are at work in the world that 
are bound to affect their future. 

So long as the United States offers room 
and opportunity for the surplus population 
of the Old World and chance for the invest- 
ment of Old World capital, South America 
is not absolutely essential for the relief of 
Europe from the political, social and finan- 
cial evils of congestion. -Australia and South 
Africa and Canada have afforded and still 
afford room for English expansion; but the 
continental countries lack such advantageous 
colonies of their own. More than this, the 
pressure of international commerce is becom- 
ing not only stronger than it ever was before, 
but stronger than economists have hitherto 
foreseen. 

Now such countries as Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil and much of Venezuela have every- 
thing that Germany and Italy, for examples, 
lack—fertile lands, vast opportunites and a 
sparse and (as a rule) industrially inefficient 
population. The London Spectator remarked 
the other week that the possession of any one 
of these regions by Germany would enable 
the Kaiser to extinguish the German Socialist 
party which gives him so much trouble. 
This remark implied such an aggressive 
foreign policy as the Germans _ perhaps 
have no wish to adopt. But the pressure 
of the whole organized world toward these 
fertile and unused territories is becoming 
exceedingly strong. 

Now, if European immigration and trade 
conquer them without political complica- 
tions, all right. Still South America is our 
own natural trading place. We need most 
of its products and we need these countries 
as buyers of our manufactures. Trade and 
immigration will many a time encounter 
just such troubles as this difficulty in Venezuela 
so long as these countries are ruled by revolu- 
tionists. Who, then, is to establish and to 
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ensure stable government and stable indus- 
trial conditions? 

The South American States themselves 
never for a moment forget that the price we 
charged for ensuring stable conditions in 
Cuba isthe practical management of its inter- 
national affairs; and there was no other 
proper and safe way to do that particular 
task. Our unwillingness that any European 
Government should acquire South American 
land has become stronger every year; but 
the task will in the future become even more 
difficult than it has hitherto been to hold 
fast to this determination without danger 
that at some time and in some way we 
may assume responsibility for some of 
these Governments—at -least (as in the case 
of Cuba) a restriction on their international 
activity as a means of avoiding possible 
complications. 

The long period of Spanish stagnation in 
the States of the only available continent 
for European relief must end at some time. 
Their isolation, which was once their safety 
as well as their misfortune, is passed. Trade 
will conquer them. Industry will invade 
them. They must come into the group of 
productive and buying peoples. While they 
are coming, the interesting question is, 
whether they will follow the example of 
Mexico or—of Cuba. We cannot per- 
mit European Governments to interfere 
beyond a certain point. To maintain this 
policy shall we be obliged ourselves to 
assume responsibilities that we do not care 
to assume ? 

Such a necessity does not yet seem to con- 
front us; and there is no reason to fear that 
it will come if we are skilful in avoiding it. 
The natural course of events is the develop- 
ment of these countries by American enter- 
prise and capital and trade. Such a develop- 
ment will enable them all the sooner to 
pass, as some of them have passed, out of 
the era of revolutions and into an era of 
stable conditions. 

We have been slow to do our whole 
duty in this matter and slow to take advan- 
tage of the great opportunities that await us. 
The industrial and commercial development 
of South America is both the foremost large 
duty and the greatest opportunity that await 
us beyond our own territory. When we do 


this, they may all become Mexicos or greater 
than Mexico. 
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EARLY TALK OF A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 


HE darker the night the more one -has 

to feel one’s way. It is on this prin- 

ciple that the Democratic press and politicians 

have fallen to such an early discussion of a 

presidential candidate. The nominating con- 

vention will not convene till the summer 

of next year and a dozen ‘‘booms” can burst 
meanwhile. 

Judge Alton B. Parker, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, has lately had the special 
favor of the prophets; and there is this strong 
practical point in his favor: For many years 
he has been on the Bench; and, while he has 
always been a stanch Democrat, he has taken 
no part in the factional troubles of the party. 
His last active participation in politics was as 
Chairman of the Democratic Executive State 
Committee in 1885. It is thought that for 
this reason he would now be acceptable to all 
factions. 

Judge Parker, now in his fifty-second year, 
has spent most of his mature life as a judge. 
He was first appointed to a vacancy on the 
Supreme Bench of New York, and in 1886 
he was elected (for fourteen years). But in 
1889 he was appointed to the Court of Appeals 
and was elected as the chief judge in 1897. 

The probability of the unexpected in 
politics is thus admirably illustrated. Last 
year it was believed that Mr. David B. Hill 
refused to consent to Judge Parker’s nomina- 
tion for Governor because he feared that 
Judge Parker might be elected and become 
too strong a presidential possibility. He 
was, therefore, ‘‘shelved.’”’ But Mr. Coler, 
Mr. Hill’s Democratic nominee for the 
Governorship, was ‘defeated; and now the 
very action that “‘shelved”’ Judge Parker is 
bringing him into prominence. ‘“‘If he had 
been nominated for Governor,’’ many Demo- 
crats say, “he would have been elected. 
Let us therefore nominate him for the 
presidency.” The interesting fact about the 
game of politics is that every ‘‘smart”’ throw 
may be a boomerang. 

Impossible as it is to forecast so uncertain 
a thing as the action of the next Democratic 
National Convention, it is an interesting sign 
that the party talk is more and more about so 
fresh and wholesome a personality as Judge 
Parker, and less and less about the old hacks 
and bosses of many inglorious and often- 
wrecked preliminary campaigns of the past. 
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THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF LAW 


HE passage of the new German tariff 
gives the Government a formidable 
weapon for attack or defense in its commer- 
cial dealings with other countries. The tariff 
agitation was from the first aimed chiefly at 
the United States. Our agricultural prod- 
ucts, which form our staple exports to 
Germany, will all be taxed at rates ranging 
from a fifteen to a twenty-five per cent. 
increase over the present duties; and more 
than one hundred important articles of 
American manufacture for which a German 
market has been built up are now subject to 
greatly increased duties, some of which are 
practically prohibitive. 

American cotton textiles, which had begun 
seriously to compete with German fabrics, 
are heavily taxed, the rate running from 
twelve and a half to forty-five per cent., the 
average being about twenty-seven per cent. 
ad valorem. The duty on corn has been raised 
from fourteen per cent. to sixty per cent. 
Meat products—lard, bacon; -hams, etc.— 
suffer increased duties, ranging from ten to 
forty per cent. These will largely diminish 
the market for these American goods. The 
real sufferer will be the German working-man, 
who has for many years largely subsisted on 
American meat. Copper wire and all other fin- 
ished copper products and copper fabrics have 
a duty devised to prevent their importation. 
But American machinery, machine tools, 
bicycles, shoes and other leatherwear, office 
furniture and cotton goods are likely to suffer 
most. On some of these the new duties are 
as high as seventy per cent. For years there 
has been strong complaint by German manu- 
facturers of their inability to compete with 
the Americans. The new law is expressly 
framed to remove this objection. The 
German bicycle industry, for example, has 
almost been killed by American competition. 
Under the provisions of the new law, which 
imposes heavy duties not only on finished 
American bicycles but also on their parts, 
the importation of American bicycles will 
probably cease entirely. Under the old 


tariff American footgear and leatherwear 
was rapidly becoming an important item in 
our trade with Germany. Scores of large 
American branch shoe stores were found in 
the large German cities and they have done 
a flourishing business. The provisions for the 
new law are such as to hamper but not entirely 
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to destroy this trade. Many American horses 
have been sold in Germany in late years at 
good prices. In Berlin alone three big firms 
dealt exclusively in them. But these dealers 
are competing with the Prussian Government, 
which owns and manages large studs, and with 
other German State Governments. The new 
tariff law taxes imported horses so high as to 
prevent this competition hereafter. 

The method whereby the bill was passed 
gives a severe blow to German parliamentary 
government. The Agrarians carried it in its 
final form against the wish of the Government 
and against the Liberals and the Radicals. 
They shut off debate, and the Government 
was obliged to accept the bill as they 
fashioned it. The result is a victory of the 
most retrogressive element in German politics. 


MARCONI’S TRIUMPH AND CHEAPER TELE- 
GRAPHY 


ARCONI’S successful experiment in 
sending long despatches by wireless 
telegraphy across the Atlantic took nobody 
by surprise. His preceding success in sig- 
naling the same distance practically proved 
the possibility of sending messages. But our 
lack of surprise makes the achievement no 
less wonderful. The question now is whether 
the new method will so greatly cheapen 
telegraphy as to bring a revolution in its use. 
After all, we use the telegraph very little, 
because the service is too costly. Business 
men in towns and cities use it habitually, and 
newspapers, of course, depend upon it. But 
how small a proportion of the population ever 
sends a telegram, and how little is the volume 
of telegraphic communication in comparison 
with communication by mail! Wires are 
costly, and the development of devices for 
cheapening the service has been hindered by 
vested interests. We have yet hardly recov- 
ered from our first state of wonder that the 
telegraph is a fact. No man can compare 
the low tolls in some European countries 
with the tolls in the United States without a 
certain degree of indignation. 

Perhaps, at the best, telegraphic com- 
munication by wire will always be too costly 
for anything like universal use. But if the 
wireless method should be so developed over- 
land as to admit of cheap use, and so that 
‘‘stations’’ should be put up in every town 
whereby messages might be sent to the next 
town for a few cents, the uses of the telegraph 














would increase to an extent that we have not 
yet dreamed of. The possibility of this seems 
remote, but the most sluggish imagination 
can foresee a time when the present infrequent 
use of the telegraph will seem as primitive 
as the three-cent postage stamp now seems. 
The limitation of telegraphy is the in- 
convenience of sending messages to and 
from the telegraph office. In this respect the 
telephone has a great advantage. There 
seems now no method of overcoming this 
drawback. But if the Marconi system does 
no more than to make transoceanic communi- 
cation cheaper, it willdo much. Its greatest 
service thus far is, of course, its service to 
ships. This is a positive addition of great 
value to the convenience and safety of man- 
kind. And the most interesting question 
raised by it is its possible use in war and its 
bearing on the problems of coast defense. 


GENERAL FRANCIS V. GREENE 
ENERAL FRANCIS V. GREENE, 


the new Commissioner of Police in 
New York City (his predecessor having 
resigned after a year of unsuccessful authority), 
is a man who brings things to pass. A dis- 
tinguished graduate of West Point, a soldier, 
an engineer, a man of affairs, a political 
manager, an author, yet in the prime of life, at 
fifty-two he has undertaken the most difficult 
task that he has ever had in hand; for it is 
easier to write good books or to organize 
and conduct a campaign in the Philippines 
than it is to infuse the proper moral quality 
into the police force of New York. He has, 
in fact, the most important military command 
now active in any of the many countries of 
the world—a command by which a great 
soldier and disciplinarian may make a higher 
and enduring reputation. And no man of 
General Greene’s military training and 
experience has before held the place. 

The men who make up the force are as good 
material as could easily be had. They prefer 
to be ‘‘straight.’’ If they had been properly 
organized and properly disciplined for ten 
years they would be as excellent a police 
army as there is in the world. The fault has 
been with the ‘‘system”’ rather than with 
them. But this very fact makes the task of 
the new Commissioner the more difficult. 
-To start afresh and to select and train 
10,000 policemen would be an easy undertak- 
ing for a man of General Greene’s experience. 


A PROBLEM THAT GROWS UNDER DISCUSSION 
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But he has the harder problem of making the 
men of all grades under him, the law-breakers 
and the public all understand at once that a 
new régime has begun. In comparison with 
this the most difficult duties of organization 
and command areeasy. The quality called for 
is moral force of an unusual kind—nerve, as 
he himself expressed it. The long-indulged 
law-breaking classes, the political organiza- 
tions, the lethargic public, are all impedi- 
ments in the reorganization. ' 

Upon the results of General Greene’s admin- 
istration depends the hope for clean govern- 
ment in New York, and to a very consider- 
able extent the success of good municipal- 
government in the United States. The prob- 
lem turns directly on this pivot—can the 
police force be kept from connivance at crime 
and vice and from giving “‘protection”’ for a 
share of the profits? It can be so kept, and 
General Greene’s energetic manner gives 
promise of success. He does things and talks 
afterward, if he talk at all; and his plans are 
not discussed beforehand in the newspapers. 


A PROBLEM THAT GROWS UNDER DISCUSSION 


HE increasing difficulties that the 

Administration encounters in the 

making of Southern appointments empha- 
size several large facts. 

Since the practical elimination of the 
Negroes from local political life their eleva- 
tion to federal offices is resented more 
emphatically by the whites than it was 
before. 

The so-called ‘“Lily-White” Republican 
movement—to eliminate the Negroes also 
from a conspicuous part in the Republican 
party and thus to make the party more 
acceptable to Southern white men—has 
naturally aroused the resentment of the 
Negroes, but seems so far to have had little 
effect in any other way. 

The troubles that the Administration has 
met have caused the formulation of two prin- 
ciples of action that divide men into two 
groups. One is the principle that, since the 
Negro is a large part of Southern citizenship, 
he should have a somewhat corresponding 
share of federal patronage as recognition and 
encouragement. The other principle is that 
the giving of offices for recognition and 
encouragement really means the bestowal of 
office as reward for being a respected Negro 
rather than as a means of getting the 
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Government’s work done in every .com- 
munity in the most natural and simple 
way possible. 

Thus the self-consciousness of the Negro, 
and the even greater sensitiveness of the white 
man either against the Negro or in his behalf, 
show that in dealing with this delicate and 
explosive subject no theory works. Personal 
tact is worth all the philosophy that can be 
formulated. In these recent controversies 
the Negroes themselves have as a rule either 
remained silent or have conducted themselves 
with more dignity than the white disputants. 

Meantime, the schoolmaster, with his tools 
and his books, must, with patience and justice, 
do his work for many a year and with several 
generations before either the Negro or the 
white man ripens into a serene philosophy of 
action. The conviction grows stronger that 
the right kind of schoolmaster is worth more 
than all the controversialists. The matter 
gets worse under discussion, and the best 
lesson to learn from the difficulties and the 
controversies that fill the newspapers, is the 
lesson, ever worth remembering, that an ounce 
of the right personal conduct is worth a pound 
of good theory or a ton of theory that may 
not be reducible to just action. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL READJUSTMENT OF 
NEW YORK 
R. ALFRED MOSELY, who recently 
studied our social and industrial 
conditions, has declared that American effi- 
ciency is due in a measure to our solving of 
transportation problems. Incontestably the 
building of new railroads, and the straighten- 
ing of existing lines, over wide expanses of 
territory, do finally subserve our highest 
economic ends, if one give the matter thought ; 
and the present concentrated effort to make 
New York accessible to the rest of the nation 
without inconvenience means an increase of 
well-being to tens of thousands. 
Arrangements have been made to widen 
the approach to the city of the New York 
Central railroad, to equip the trains with 
electric power, and to make direct connection 
at the Grand Central Station with the Subway. 
After bitter, but vain, opposition in the 
Board of Aldermen, on the pretext of demand- 
ing an eight-hour day for construction work- 
men, the Pennsylvania Railroad has at last 
secured a franchise for a tunnel that will carry 
its lines to the heart of the city, and work has 
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begun on it. And, in addition to the tunnel 
of the Long Island Railroad, now building 
to bring its passengers also into the city, 
another tunnel is building, which is designed 
at first, at all events, merely to connect lower 
Manhattan with Jersey City by trolley cars, 
but which, later, may offer ingress for the 
Erie railroad and the Lackawanna. These, 
with the new rapid transit facilities within 
and between the boroughs, will have a pro- 
found effect in a hundred ways, but mainly in 
the geographical readjustment of New York. 

Their effect will be social. An inconsiderable 
few of us dwell near our work. The elevated 
and surface railways in New York City carry 
nearly six hundred million passengers a 
year, most of whom travel between home 
and business; and, with the increase in speed 
of transit, home and business may be farther 
apart. The home goes countryward, for 
there is truth in the maxim that at forty a 
man is a fool or a farmer, or both. But 
without cheap, speedy transit the desire 
for rural life evaporates in dreams; the 
cramped cities smother their dwellers, as 
New York is daily choking hundreds of 
thousands of country-born recruits who live 
in it. At present a worker must dwell in the 
city or suffer a martyrdom of discomfort 
and delay to live in the country; and the 
suburbs of New York have grown in pre- 
scribed directions and far more slowly than 
the growth of the city demands. The busi- 
ness space provided in new buildings in 
New York last year alone is estimated to 
offer working room for 4c,o00 new workers, 
with no corresponding -facilities to permit 
them to live outside the growing apartment 
pueblos. In five years, when the Subway, 
the New York Central approach and the 
tunnels are finished, the greater City of New 
York homes will expand at a bound, not only 
into Westchester County at the north, but 
out through Long Island and New Jersey, as 
if the rivers no longer existed. The popula- 
tion will push a little apart, family from 
family, and green spaces will come between. 
Who would live in the city when electric trains 
in an underground tube will shoot one, 
within half an hour, without delay and with 
a single change from subway car to tunnel 
train, to a country home? This is the vital 
meaning of the new improvements. 

Closer connection between Boston and the 
West and South will follow the completion of 














the Pennsylvania Railroad plans, and a 
boom is promised to Boston as a port. Every 
locality on the railroads now coming to New 
York, from every direction, will be ten or 
fifteen minutes nearer to the city; and 
the industrial and financial capital of the 
nation will be connected more closely at a 
cost of more than $10,0000,000 to the 
hinterland it serves. 


ARE THE CHURCHES LOSING GROUND? 


NEWS association in New York City 
several months ago counted the per- 
sons who went to church on several suc- 
cessive Sundays of fair weather; and. its 
example has been followed in many towns and 
cities. But these counts have not, as a rule, 
been accepted as fairly accurate, either by the 
churchmen or by the critics of the churches. 
Many small churches, it is said, are overlooked 
by the census takers, and visitors are counted 
as regular attendants—these and many other 
criticisms are made. Nor is the interpreta- 
tion of these counts uniform. To some minds 
they show a very satisfactory attendance 
indeed; while to others, in truth, they show 
a progressive decline. 

So it always is and so it always will be. 
Every effort to measure the condition of the 
churches in concrete terms ends in contro- 
versy, and few definite facts are made clear. 
Yet a few large tendencies are practically 
and reasonably certain. 

(1) The membership of the Protestant 
churches is not keeping pace in its growth 
with the growth of the Protestant part of the 
population. Doctor H. K. Carroll’s annual 
summary of church membership (which is 
the best-known compilation) puts the gain 
at 1% per cent. for 1902, as against more than 
2 per cent. in population. 

(2) The increase in value of church prop- 
erty is, however, greater than the increase of 
membership. This is in part accounted for by 
the natural rise of real estate values. But the 
churches are at least as liberally maintained 
as they ever were—perhaps more liberally 
maintained than they ever were. Witness 
the great Methodist “Twentieth Century ”’ 
funds so recently completed. 

(3) There has been no such falling-off of 
church membership or of church attendance 
as was expected a decade or two ago when 
there came so general a change from the 
orthodox forms of faith to very much more 
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liberal creeds. The pew has accepted liberal 
opinions very much more rapidly than the 
pulpit, but this change of opinion has not 
emptied the pews. 

(4) What has happened is that many 
churchgoers have somewhat changed their 
reasons for going to church. Fewer go for 
reasons of personal salvation; but more go 
from force of habit, for social reasons, and 
especially because they wish to be identified 
with the church as a great organization for 
practical helpfulness. Humanitarianism has 
grown more than ecclesiasticism, and the 
churches receive the benefit of the greater 
helpful impulse. 

The Protestant churches, therefore, exert 
a very different sort of influence now from 
that which they exerted a generation or 
two ago; but it is a great influence yet, 
and it will remain great as far as men can 
foresee. But, whereas they once had the 
active cooperation in most parts of the 
United States of nearly all the “‘respectable” 
people, they now fall far short of that. There 
are many who seldom or never go to church 
but who are yet among the conservative and 
uplifting members of the community. In 
this sense, the churches are doubtless losing, 
but the loss is not easily expressed in any 
census of attendance. 


DEFINITE PROGRESS BY PHILANTHROPY 


HILANTHROPIC gifts made in the 
United States show year after year 

a steady progression both in their volume 
and in the wisdom of their aims. The largest 
sums go for the alleviation of suffering or 
for work that gives promise of alleviating it. 
Hospitals and medical research and the 
charities that attend them receive larger sums 
than any other general purpose. This is 
a sane and well-balanced judgment. The 
strongest humane impulse is to relieve suffer- 
ing, and the best application of science is to 
prevent it. This is sound sociology as well 
as good personal conduct. We may look to 
a time—far off but surely attainable—when 
bodily suffering will practically be unknown 
and when most diseases will be prevented; 
and help toward this new era of a sound- 
bodied commonwealth is made in large meas- 
ure, if not chiefly, by private philanthropy. 
The Rockefeller Institute for the investigation 
of the causes of disease, the Phipps hospital 
for the study and cure of tuberculosis that 
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is offered to Philadelphia, the endowment 
of more hospitals for the crippled, to which 
Doctor Lorenz’s visit gave such an impetus 
—these are examples of the fundamental 
philanthropy that is giving our age a great 
physical advantage over all preceding ages of 
mankind. We have traveled farther and 
faster along this road, in the gradual ascent 
of life, than along any other; and it is a good 
sign of the sound sense of the community that 
the rich continue to give in greatest volume 
to this general purpose. 

Next tothe relief of suffering comes the 
advancement of education. Private bene- 
factions to promote the better training of 
youth give distinction to the United States 
over all other countries. In this great field 
of helpfulness there are many divisions—from 
the support of universities and the promotion 
of research to the beautification of school- 
grounds. The donations that are every year 
made to further this great aim likewise justify 
the accumulation of wealth; for the accumu- 
lation of wealth is justified only by its helpful 
use. In this wide range cf aid to the man, 
and to the society of the future, there 
has been progressive good judgment. The 
mere duplication of colleges, for instance, is 
becoming less frequent, and more money goes 
to the better equipment of those that already 
have foundations. 


PRECISION IN PATRIOTIC PHILANTHROPY 


HE best use of money for education 
that can be made under present 
conditions has received clear formulation 
during the past year; and such excellent 
machinery has been created for its use that 
we have reached a new degree of precision 
in applying it. 

Having demonstrated that the public school 
is the first necessity of a democracy, we yet 
have a very large and important part of our 
rural population without adequate public 
schools; and many rural communities have 
not even developed an appreciation of them. 
For obvious reasons there are more such com- 
munities in the Southern States than in any 
other part of the Union. The first public 
duty of the people of the Republic, then, in 
helping forward American life, is the develop- 
ment of these communities by public schools. 

It is on this proposition that the General 
Education Board has established itself as a 
patriotic organization, Its main aim is to 
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help rural neighborhoods to build up the best 
schools in the world. The aim is not to build 
schools for such neighborhoods, but to help 
the neighborhoods themselves build them. 
This organization of successful men of affairs 
and of educational workers has completed its 
first year of work. Never did so small a sum 
of money produce so large a result. This 
Board, by spending less than $150,000, in con- 
junction with its fellow-board (the Southern 
Education Board) and in the most cordial 
relations with every other agency of similar 
aims, has so aided the fast-rising tide of 
Southern opinion as to begin a revolution. 
It has organized public sentiment. It has 
stimulated it. It has not regarded its work 
asacharity. It has regarded it as a patriotic 
duty, and it has been so received. It has 
coéperated with forces that are already at 
work; for the neglected people must at last 
build up themselves. This Board has sought 
only how it may give well-directed aid to them 
that ask for it and that will wisely use it for 
giving the next generation an advantage 
over the present. 

At the office of the Board in New York 
there is more information, and more accurate 
information, about public education in the 
South than can be found anywhere else about 
public education in any other wide area. It 
has definite machinery, therefore, for directing 
every helpful impulse and every helpful 
dollar. It receives from one donor a fund 
of $100,000 a year for ten years; and it 
received during its first year an additional sum 
from others. Having demonstrated its value 
as an instrument of greater precision than 
was ever before used for a great national 
patriotic cause, its appeal for support ought 
to bring it such sums as no _ institution 
maintained solely by private  subscrip- 
tions ever received. 

It has opened up avenues wherein a million 
a year could be used with scientific precision 
for the building up of neglected communities 
on a foundation of perpetual growth. In the 
whole history of patriotic philanthropy there 
has never been such accurate work done on 
so large a scale; and (except only the relief of 
physical suffering) there is no other work of 
human helpfulness tHat is so wisely directed. 
We shall by its aid the more quickly gain the 
skilled and trained contribution to our indus- 
trial, social and political life that must and 
will be made by the capable people of our most 
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backward commonwealths. This work is at 
the very foundation of the development of 
our own population. It is a fundamental 
thing in our national life. 


THE TEACHING OF HEALTH 


[' is odd that the only subject which 
everybody admits ought to be taught 
to every child in the public schools is the 
only subject that has never been taught— 
namely, how to keep well. We have dallied 
with physiology and hygiene, and we have 
had calisthenics and all sorts of exercises; 
but there has been no general or thorough 
compulsory instruction in what might be 
called Health. The normal functions of the 
organs of the body and the simple methods of 
keeping them in healthful action is the one 
thing that no educated human being is 
excusable for not knowing. The prevention 
of disease and of disorder ought to be among 
the first lessons in every scheme of education. 

Yet it is not fair to blame unduly the schools 
and the schoolmasters, for most American 
children reach maturity without parental 
instruction in the most elementary matters 
of health. We all wait till something goes 
wrong and then we call in the physician; 
and it is only just now that the physician 
himself has begun to regard it as his duty to 
do more than to set the disabled organ to 
work again—to prevent a recurrence of 
the trouble—that is, preventive medicine; 
and preventive medicine is a new thing. 
The very name shows that we have come to 
it by the wrong route, for prevention of dis- 
order makes medicine unnecessary. 

This little sermon in common sense is sug- 
gested by the work undertaken by the 
Teachers’ College in New York, which hence- 
forth will train teachers to teach Health. 
They will not be trained either as physicians 
or as athletes or as practitioners of any 
“system” of anything, but as capable 
teachers of the right care and use of the 
human body. 

It may not be extravagant to say that this 
same movement is of larger possible benefit 
than anything that has hitherto been done in 
the name of education; for if it should ever 
come to pass that every pupil in the public 
schools should be brought naturally to a proper 
understanding of health and its relations to 
every other part of life and conduct, such a 
chance for the advancement of the human race 
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would be given as no considerable section 
of society has yet ever had. If all easily 
preventable physical troubles were prevented, 
such an addition would be made to the 
energy and to the good sense of the people 
as defies description. A merely incidental 
item of such social progress would be the 
incalculable saving of the money spent on 
quackery and of the waste in energy that 
quackery causes. 

Reformers who are casting about for “new 
eras’’ in human progress may profitably turn 
all their energy to the support of this educa- 
tional innovation. It is reducible to very 
simple statement—every normal human 
being if he be taught in childhood and if he 
use this knowledge, may lead a healthful life 
and (barring accidents) live his normal period 
of productive and active existence. Sickness 
and all forms of physical inefficiency could be 
so nearly banished that the ill would be no 
more numerous than the criminal. Then it 
would come true, as Huxley said, that we 
should look upon most cases of illness as 
criminal. 

The public school is the best machinery 
for bringing such a change, and the first step 
is the training of well-balanced teachers who 
shall be in earnest but shall not have fads 
about “ physical culture ’’—whose gospel shall 
be simply the gospel of Health. 


‘ 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 

FP gprae trons with as thorough a training 

in pedagogy as the Teachers’ College, 
for example, requires for graduation, and 
with a physician’s training in hygiene and 
physiology, though not for the same purpose 
as a physician, will not long work in the public 
schools for the compensation in money and 
in position that is now usually given. All the 
other rewards of the teacher’s life must be 
made greater. How admirably this was 
recently set forth by Doctor William H. 
Maxwell, the Superintendent of Schools in 
New York City, in an address at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Emancipated from clerical 
influences, and in process of emancipation 
from political influences, the teachers now 
need to raise the standard of their calling by 
raising the standard of admission to their 
ranks, and they need security of tenure. He 
classified the conditions that the profession 
must require in this comprehensive way: 
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(1) Adequate preparation rigorously in- 
sisted on. In this the State of New York 
has seta goodexample. The point is that the 
public school teachers themselves shall insist 
on the exclusion of all but the best-prepared 
candidates for places. 

(2) Appointment and promotion by some 
means that shall stimulate the teacher’s 
efforts and preserve his self-respect; in other 
words, by impartial examinations and pro- 
bationary tests of actual working qualities, 
and not by “‘pulls.” 

(3) Opportunity for self-improvement 
and for the development of originality. “I 
mean,” said Doctor Maxwell, “by the 
solidarity of teachers an organization to 
accomplish their high purpose under a code 
of professional ethics which will meet a stand- 
ard of professional honor and professional 
duty transcending school board ordinances 
and statutory enactments.” 

(4) Reasonable financial support and 
secure tenure of office for the efficient. 

In other words, the professions of medicine 
and of law and other such professions raised 
themselves into respectful consideration and 
dignified treatment at the hands of the com- 
munity by insisting on as high a standard of 
character and of preparation as they could 
enforce. Ina word, the public school teacher 
must make his calling a profession and not a 
mere means of livelihood. 

In truth, we are just on the threshold of 
the development of the public school system. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR PRACTICAL 
BETTERMENT 


HE American Institute of Social Service 
in New York makes a scientific study 
of the various movements and methods of 
social and industrial betterment throughout 
the world. It does this work through its 
collaborators, like Siegfried and Levasseur 
in Paris, Exner in Vienna, Max Richter 
and Lewald in Berlin, Luzzatti in Rome, 
Wavrinsky in Stockholm, Shimomura in 
Japan, and others. Then it turns its knowl- 
edge to practical use. 

It has “‘commercial’’ members—firms em- 
ploying large numbers of men and women. 
When such men wish to improve the condition 
of their employees, a request for information 
is sent to the Institute about the expenditure 
and the advisability of such an undertaking— 
whether the experience of others has been 
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successful. The bureau of information makes 
an individual study of each case, and gives 
suggestions. This has been done for some of 
the largest firms in the United States, and 
upon all sorts of subjects—pensions, sick 
benefits, housing, baths and the like. 

The Musée Social of Paris, the first great 
museum of its kind, was the result of the far- 
sighted generosity of the Count Chambrun. 
Brussels, Berlin and Moscow have similar 
institutions. The Institute in New York 
aims to be a social clearing-house in 
America where all may go and study 
present-day problems in social and indus- 
trial betterment. 

Some of the older cities in Europe, notably 
Amsterdam, Milan and Berlin, have had the 
forethought to establish Museums of Security. 
The Institute includes in its plans a similar 
collection—that is, the various devices and 
appliances for safeguarding the lives and 
limbs of workmen. Such a museum would 
show the operation and the cost of safety 
devices of every kind. 

This interesting institution, now in the 
beginning of its service, has the commenda- 
tion and practical help (for its aim is not to 
make money, and it will be long before it is 
self-sustaining, if it ever becomes so) of some of 
the foremost men and women of the Eastern 
States; and it ought to make a noteworthy 
success in a country at once so humane and 
so practical as ours. 


THE COLLEGE DRUMMER 


HE open appointment by Northwestern 
University of a ‘drummer’ whose 
business it is to induce students to attend it 
is new only in its frankness. By methods 
usually delicate and indirect such work has 
long been done in behalf of most of our 
colleges. But the frank announcement of 
the appointment of such a college officer gave 
a little shock to the academic world. 

There are two possible fields of activity for 
such a man. He can ‘drum up custom”’ 
from the preparatory schools by inducing 
youths who will go to college somewhere to 
go to his particular college; or he may per- 
suade those who do not mean to go to college 
at all to change their minds. Both these 
forms of activity suggest the question whether 
we have more colleges than we need. If 
students have to be solicited, does the neces- 
sity of solicitation mean that there are too 

















many colleges, or does it mean that too small 
a proportion of the population attends them? 

Too few youths doubtless do go to college, 
but this leads to the still harder question: 
What proportion of college-trained youth is 
the normal proportion in a country like 
ours? According to the latest report of the 
Commissioner of Education (1901), there 
were in 1900 169,036 students at universities 
and colleges. 

Of course such a question is not a question 
for a statistical answer. On one side it may 
be said that a college training, if it be good 
for some capable youths, is good for all capable 
youths; and it is hard to say why this is not 
true. We have long ago passed that narrow 
conception of college training as an experience 
that fits men only for the professions. If it 
really develop men, it is good for those also 
who look to the crafts, to commerce and to 
industry for careers. If this view be correct, 
all capable youths who can afford it ought to 
have college training. If the training be of 
the right sort, giving a proper view of demo- 
cratic life, this argument is sound; and it is 
sound alike for women and for men. 

On the other hand, doubt arises chiefly 
because all college training is not of the right 
sort. - Education has traveled a long way 
from the old narrow notion of it as a thing 
for preachers, but it has not yet gone the 
whole way tc a perfect, democratic view of 
it. We yet talk about the danger of too 
large an educated class, such as Germany has. 
But the trouble with the superfluous army of 
German scholars is that they were mistrained. 
They were trained only for work in professions 
that are limited, not for productive work. 

The time will come in our democracy—it 
must come if we are true to democratic ideals 
—when every capable youth will receive a 
college education—not in the classics nor 
even in the pure sciences, but in something 
that will give him the benefit of trained 
powers and a proper adjustment to life before 
he begins his active career. In the mean- 
time the colleges have the task of even more 
fully adapting themselves to this widening 
conception and of persuading an increasing 
proportion of the population to take advan- 
tage of them. Ifthe ‘‘drummer” be the best 
means of doing this in any community, he 
justifies his avowed’activity. It is possible 
that a college, by holding on to its merely 
formal dignity, may restrict its usefulness. 
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HOW SMALL THE WORLD IS 


T a dinner in New York the celebrated 
Viennese surgeon, Doctor Lorenz, told 
this story: 

‘* At Los Angeles I met at one dinner two ladies. 
One was a Norwegian from Bergen. I told her I 
knew a family named Middleton there, and she said 
that they were her best friends. Then I told her 
that I had operated on a member of that family. 
The other lady was from Honolulu. I mentioned a 
certain doctor there and asked if she knew him. 
‘He is my physican,’ said she. And I said to her: 
‘He was my pupil.’’ 

The interesting thing about this incident 
is that such experiences are no longer unusual. 
In any company of persons who have gone 
about the world somewhat, similar stories 
might be told by almost every one of them. 
The number of persons who travel, large as it 
is, is after all relatively small, and they come 
to have more or less common experiences 
and more or less common acquaintances; and 
the persons who travel are likely to be the 
same who would naturally meet a distin- 
guished visitor at dinner. 

In fact, very much stranger coincidences 
constantly occur. At a chance meeting not 
long ago in New York of three men who live 
in different parts of the United States, it 
was discovered that every one of them had 
recently traveled the same out-of-the-way 
Southern mountain road and made the 
acquaintance in an unfrequented region of: 
the same persons. In almost any company 
similar incidents can be told without repeti- 
tion for a whole evening. ‘,‘he traveled world 
is very small; and the number of acquaint- 
ances that a traveled man may naturally 
have is larger than a Roman Emperor could 
possibly have enjoyed. 


HOW LARGE THE WORLD IS 

[* another sense the world is yet very 

large and very little known. In Finland 
today, a country that has sent us a con- 
siderable number of good immigrants, and 
that has many claims on the attention of all 
civilized mankind, there is a famine so appall- 
ing as to pass description. For many months 
news of it was practically suppressed by the 
Russian censorship. A cold summer ruined 
the crops, and floods swept away such food 
supplies as matured. These misfortunes 


came at a time when the country had lately 
been disorganized and demoralized by Russian 
tyranny. 


One estimate has been made that 
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as many as 400,000 persons are suffering 
for want of food. The country to whose 
humanity they would naturally look is— 
Russia; and Russian help in such an emer- 
gency is practically no help at all. If Finland 
lay within the region of the organized helpful- 
ness of western Europe or of the United States, 
as the Island of Martinique lies, hardly a 
human being would be allowed to die from 
starvation. There are, then, two modern 
worlds—one consisting of those countries 
that are bound together, not by religious 
belief (for Finland is a Christian country), 
but by rail and wire—by free institutions 
and open trade. The other world is made 
up of those lands and peoples that modern 
organization has not touched; and they are 
as far off from us as the “barbarians” were 
from the Greeks. 

Another instance like Finland is Andijan. 
A few weeks ago an earthquake killed 
an unknown number of persons (variously 
reported from 4,000 to 10,000), and a brief, 
belated despatch to the daily papers is all 
that the organized part of the world has 
heard of this distant Turkestan disaster. 

As the time approaches when men may 
communicate by electricity around the globe 
—possibly without wires—and will trade and 
travel in lands whose populations are now 
isolated, it is well to remember that the real 
forces that bind mankind together are first 
of all mechanical. It is to swift and cheap 
travel and communication that we owe the 
distinguishing qualities of modern life, and 
not to creeds or formule of any kind. And 
it is pleasant to reflect that the great quality 
of organization which brings the Filipino into 
a closer relation with the rest of mankind 
than the Finn has yet been brought is the 
quality that has its freest scope and finds its 
strongest impulse in our own country. 


A FORCE FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


ie its war against the sweat-shop and for 
humane and sanitary conditions in 
factories where women are employed, the 
Consumers’ League is making steady progress. 
The report: of the New York League at its 
recent convention showed that its ‘‘ white 


list” of ‘“‘fair houses’’—stores selling only 
goods that are made under sanitary condi- 
tions and bear the label of the League—have 
grown from eight to fifty-two, and that new 
activities have been inaugurated. 
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In a campaign for early closing of depart- 
ment stores, the League persuaded three large 
firms in New York City to close at five or 
half-past five o’clock instead of at six. The 
agitation against Sunday opening of dry- 
goods stores in tenement districts has not 
been wholly successful, because the police will 
not enforce the law; but an effort made by the 
League in opposition to two obnoxious labor 
bills, one of which endeavored to remove 
the sixty-hour-a-week limit for women 
employees of more than twenty-one years 
of age in factories, helped to defeat the 
proposed measures. , 

The League had previously been instru- 
mental in securing the sixty-hour restric- 
tion and also the prohibition of the 
employment of children under fourteen in 
mercantile establishments, as well as in 
obtaining one seat for every three saleswomen. 
One of the continuous activities of the League 
is to report to officials violations of these 
laws that may be discovered. 

The spread of the League idea from this 
New York central body is shown by the roll 
of forty-nine leagues in eighteen States which 
will send representatives to a national conven- 
tionin March. Forty manufactories through- 
out the country use the label, eighteen in 
Massachusetts, where the rigid factory laws 
make the work of the League less difficult 
than in other States. Naturally Boston stores 
lead in the national ‘‘ white list.”” Wellesley, 
Vassar and four other colleges have local 
leagues, and the spread of the League abroad, 
with branches in Holland and Belgium, 
suggests the possibility of an international 
League. Much of this growth took place last 
year, for in that time the local leagues 
increased from twenty-one to forty-nine. 
The League is now likely to undertake the 
work of making a ‘“‘ white list’ of those who 
sell only pure food—a crusade both against 
adulteration and against the production of 
any manner of food .products under undesir- 
able sanitary conditions. 


BRAZIL AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT 


RAZIL is the largest republic in the 
world, except our own, and over 

this magnificent domain a new President, 
Doctor Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 
has been called to preside. He was regularly 
nominated for the office by the conservative, 
or, as it is known in Brazil, the ‘‘ Historical”’ 

















Republican party; was peacefully elected 
and peacefully inaugurated. He assumed 
office under encouraging political conditions, 
for he is of the same party as his predecessor, 
Sefior de Campos Salle, who a year ago 
crushed the projected revolt of the old 
revolutionist, Admiral de Mello, and that 
plotter for the restoration of monarchy and 
other plotters against the internal quiet of the 
country are now quiescent. 

President Alves represents the highest type 
of South American statesman. He received 
a classical education at the colleges of Brazil, 
and served under the Emperor Dom Pedro II., 
as President of his native State, Sao Paulo. 
When the republic was proclaimed in 1889 he 
went into the legislative assembly and assisted 
in framing the Brazilian constitution, which 
closely resembles that of the United States. 
He is fifty-four years old and has been con- 
tinuously in public life since he left the law 
college of Sao Paulo in 1870. A notable 
feature of his career is that it includes neither 
naval nor military service, and that he is not 
identified with any of the turbulent factions 
of Brazilian politics. 

He has surrounded himself with an able 
cabinet. The Minister of Finance, Sefior de 
Bulhoes, was on the budget committee of the 
Senate and is identified with the financial 
policy which has maintained Brazilian credit 
at a higher standard than any other South 
American country enjoys. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is Baron Rio de Branco, who 
was Minister from Brazil to the United States 
during Mr. Cleveland’s second administration, 
when Mr. Cleveland acted as arbitrator in the 
boundary dispute between Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic and decided in Brazil’s 
favor. Baron Branco has, therefore, a predi- 
lection for the United States, and may be 
expected to counteract the anti-American 
sentiment among his countrymen, who have 
had for some time an _ ill-founded suspicion 
that the United States contemplates en- 
croaching upon Brazilian rights. 

Problems of peaceful government confront 
President Alves which will test his powers. 
He was twice Minister of Finance, and his 
experience taught him the evils of a paper 
currency; but the planter interest, which is 
the most powerful in the country, is demand- 
ing more State help, even if to furnish it 
requires larger issues of paper money. In 
his inaugural address the President declared 
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for an increase in the army and navy, and 
these breed generals and admirals, and in 
South America consequent revolutionists. 
But the most important announcement of the 
new President was that he intends to improve 
the sanitary condition of Rio de Janeiro. This 
capital of 400,000 people is devastated by 
yellow fever every year from June to October, 
when the whole diplomatic corps and _ all 
others who can do so fly to Pteropolis in the 
mountains. To clean Rio so that it would 
be as wholesome a place of abode as Havana 
has become would be an accomplishment 
which would make President Alves’s adminis- 
tration a model for imitation by every govern- 
ment in South America. 


A BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
SPEECHES 
A VOLUME of the Emperor of Germany’s 
‘“Speeches’’ has been published (in 
German only, we think), and they are so far 
different from the perfunctory deliverances 
of most other modern monarchs as to arouse 
a more than usual interest. He is the only 
living king who could have delivered them 
or anything like them. Even if the reader 
will not turn to them for literature or for 
wisdom, by reading them he cannot fail to 
get a clearer idea than he had before of this 
remarkable man and to get light at many 
points on German politics. 

Whether the church or the navy, education 
or the press be the subject, the Emperor 
speaks with the same positiveness. If we 
grant that he is sincere (and there can be little 
or no doubt that he is) it may be said of him 
that he is surer of his own mind and purpose 
than any other man living. The utmost 
positiveness of other men would seem doubt 
to him. He and the Pope are perhaps the 
only two men in Europe who really hold to 
the theory of the divine right. Such a fortifi- 
cation gives a man a confidence in himself 
that is well-nigh inconceivable to the modern 
mind. ‘My course is the right one and | 
shall continue to steer it.”’ ‘Firm as a rock” 
is his belief that God is the ally of his House. 
In the same spirit he speaks of “My Church, 
of which I am summus episcopus.”’ 


Yet not all his speeches are in this tone. As 


a student of other lands and of all modern 
forces, he speaks at times with reason and 
humility. He does not merely deliver royal 
He sometimes explains conclusions 


dicta. 
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that have cost much thinking. Impetuous 
his manner always is, but it is not always the 
somewhat grotesque manner of an infallible 
king. Consider this for instance: 

‘Since I came to the throne I have thought much; 
and under present conditions I have concluded that 
it is better that I should be friendly than that I 
should make myself feared.” 

Again: 

“With deep anxiety I have been forced to watch 
how slowly Germans learn to interest themselves 
in the great questions which are moving the world, 
and to comprehend their political meaning. Look 
round and see how things have changed in the last 
few years. Old empires pass and new ones are 
arising. Changes that in old days took 
centuries to come about are now wrought in a few 
months. In this way the task set for our German 
Empire and people has immensely enlarged its 
scope. . Gus people must make up their 
minds to offer the necessary sacr.fices. Above all, 
they must lay aside their habit of seeking the 
highest good on sharply defined party lines. They 
must set bounds to their old hereditary fault of con- 
sidering everything as an object of unbridled 
criticism.” 

The first judgment of Wilhelm II. when, 
as a youthful monarch, he did bizarre and 
said ridiculous things—he was excitable 
to the point of insanity—has yielded to a 
far different opinion. Not only by reason of 
his hereditary position, but also because of 
his own unusual personality, he is the most 
important man of continental Europe. His 
dogged perseverance in carrying out his 
policies—the building up of the German navy, 
for instance—shows that he does not lose 
sight of his main purpose, however eccentric 
he may seem concerning lesser things. This 
volume of speeches is one of the most remark- 
able books of our time—because, being what 
it is, it bears the date of 1902. The divine 
right of a king, uttered and made manifest in 
central Europe in a constitutional monarchy 
in the twentieth century by a most versatile, 
vehement and interesting man—this is a 
thing the like of which it is doubtful if the 


world ever sees again. 


THE GREAT METHODIST TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
FUNDS 


HE Methodist Church in the Northern 
and Western States collected more 

than twenty million dollars as its “‘twentieth- 
century fund”’; and this is an achievement 
that has no parallel, we think, in the whole 
history of Protestant Christianity. The fund 


was not for the regular maintenance of the 
church. 


It was an addition to the sums 


THE MARCH OF 





EVENTS 


collected every year for its usual financial 
conduct. 

Nine millions go to pay debts on church 
property; more than eight millions go to 
educational purposes, and the balance to 
various forms of philanthropies and chari- 
ties. The subscribers designated the uses 
to which their money was to be put. The 
Methodist Church South collected a similar 
fund of more than a million dollars. 

Such a financial achievement tells a 
story of prosperous membership and of 
an extraordinary organization, and of 
most excellent business management by 
the Reverend Doctor Mills, who had the 
direction of the collection of the fund in 
the northern Church; but it tells much 
more than this. It shows that the church 
is a vital part of the community, that it 
is a vigorous institution, that it has a 
strong place in the loyalty and the affection 
of its people. And the disposition made of 
the fund is significant. One of the first 
thoughts of the givers was of education—and 
not of theological education nor of the train- 
ing of any particular class of men or women— 
but of the support of the colleges that were 
planted by the church in its pioneer days 
and have been maintained ever since for 
training that has now generally ceased to have 
any strong sectarian bias. This is a broad 
view for the people of any religious sect to 
take. The other great purpose that the fund 
was given for reveals the economic soundness 
of this large mass of well-to-do, everyday, 
upright people: they wished to extinguish 
the debts on their church property. 

The money of the sect has as a rule not 
been spent in buildings. It has succeeded, 
as well as any large and prosperous sect can, 
in holding on to the simple methods of work 
and worship, and in using its income in 
activity rather than in property. 

The Methodist Church has suffered a 
liberalization of its faith during the lifetime 
of this generation, though it has suffered 
perhaps a less violent change than others. 
But the strong hold that it got on the masses 
of the sturdy folk of the country in its earlier 
days has not been loosened. It continues to 
be a primary force in their lives. The vitality 
of a religious faith is not easily measured in 
financial terms; but such an extraordinary 
financial achievement as this tells a story that 
cannot be misinterpreted, 

















THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORA- 


TION’S PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND FAR-REACHING SCHEME, 
DEVISED BY MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS, TO PRO- 


MOTE COOPERATION 


IN A GREAT 
BY 


INDUSTRY 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


R. CARNEGIE once said ‘Capital, 
M business ability and manual labor 
are the legs of a three-legged stool. 
If one leg weakens, down goes the stool.” 
The Carnegie Company had only two labor 
breakdowns, because “Mr. Carnegie,”’ as 
somebody has said, ‘‘ sat on top of his stool.’ 
With the formation of the great United States 
Steel Corporation came an increased neces- 
sity for making firm the larger structure. 
The result was the publication on New Year’s 
Day of the company’s profit-sharing plan. 

Let us glance at the supports on which the 
company rests. Its property includes mines 
from which is taken nearly one-half of the 
total production of iron ore in the United 
States; the greatest American fleet and the 
sixth in size in the world, and 1,500 miles 
of railroad to carry the ore to the furnaces; 
g0,00o acres of coalfields nearby for fuel 
to help turn out 9,000,000 tons of pig iron a 
year; and great steel mills from which come 
yearly more than 9,000,000 tons of steel, 
1,000,000 tons of rods, 100,000,000 feet of 
tubes and more than 12,000,000 kegs of nails 
and most of the woven wire and tin plate in 
America. Its total capital amounts to nearly 
one and one-half billion dollars. 

In its organization each subsidiary com- 
pany manages itself; it has its own president, 
its officers and directors. The central gov- 
ernment is vested in the president, with a 
cabinet composed of three vice-presidents 
and two president’s assistants, one looking 
after production, another after material, 
another after markets, and so on. Com- 
mittees of superintendents counsel for the 
best result in subsidiary companies. The 
whole organization has followed the demo- 
cratic idea as far as has generally been 
considered possible in industry. 





The employees of the Steel Corporation 
number more than 168,o00 men, greater than 
the combined forces of Meade and Lee at 
Gettysburg. Among the great army of work- 
men is organized the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation which caused the so-called steel strike 
a year ago, doomed to failure because of a 
bad cause and poor leadership. 

It has been felt by many men who have 
watched the progress of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, and especially in the light of the recent 
strike, that again the third leg of the stool 
would prove its weakness. Not long ago a 
well-known steel man said that he doubted the 
continual strength of ‘‘ Steel” stocks because 
of the lack of loyalty among the men. Trouble 
with even the portion of the steel-workers 
who are unionized means lessened earnings; 
more than that, it means a break in the 
remarkable series of varied industries which 
the corporation has planned—a break that is 
most likely to come at the very time when 
the demands for steel in the country are so 
great that, with the mills running at their 
capacity, the steel concerns of the country 
would be unable to meet the need. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was to strengthen the doubtful 
third leg. The intelligent workmen—and 
there is a large portion of skilled workers in 
the company’s force—consider their own 
good first of all. It is sheer business. The 
unions are formed frankly to get as much as 
possible from the employer for the laboring 
man. The problem which the company 


faced was the old one of making it a better 
financial investment for the men to work for 
the company than to work against it. 
Profit-sharing plans have been tried by the 
railroads and by many individual factories, 
and in no case that I know of have they proved 
an undeniable success. 


Confessed failure has 
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been the usual result. The general feeling 
about them among employers has been all the 
way from that of a large manufacturer who 
said: ‘‘No workmen want to share risks and 
responsibilities. They won’t invest in your 
stock. They’ll take any profit you'll give 
them and strike for more the day after. 
You’ve got to fight it out with them,” to 
Mr. Lewis Nixon, President of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company, who said 
recently: “I believe that some system of 
profit-sharing will eventually settle all labor 
troubles.” But if wise executives of railroads 
and individual mills have been unable to 
devise plans which will interest and bind to 
them in cooperative organization the com- 
paratively few grades of workers they employ, 
the task of constructing a successful organiza- 
tion of this sort in the enormous coalition of 
thousandfold activities and industries which 
make up the Steel Corporation seems an 
impossible undertaking. 

Start, if you will, with the miles upon miles 
of iron mines flanking Lake Superior, where 
miners cut the raw iron out of the earth; 
follow the ore on board the hundred and 
twenty ships across the lake to the Ohio 
wharves; see it shipped on railroads to the 
inferno of furnaces, and watch the thousands 
of men who stir the great crucible; go beyond 
to the coalfields which furnish the fuel, to the 
limestone quarries and kilns, to the ship- 
yards on the lake shore, and then farther on to 
the multitude of rolling-mills, tin-plate mills, 
nail mills, wire mills, where men guide the 
clashing force of mammoth machines, roll, 
bend and form the metal at their will into the 
hundreds of shapes for the world’s markets, 
where great sky-scrapers and ocean liners 
and mighty bridges are built piece by piece. 
You will not have seen all, but when you 
realize that every workman you have seen in 
your course—men of many nations and of 
nearly every trade known in world industry, 
is a part to be reckoned with in this Titanic 
organization of activity, something of the 
bigness of the problem of forming this 
inchoate mass into a permanent and loyal 
force will grip you. 

More than a year and a half ago, George 
W. Perkins, a man of forty, who had started 
life as an errand boy and who had advanced 
by steady stages until he was a vice-president 
of one of the great life insurance companies, 
became one of Mr. J. P.. Morgan’s partners. 


He had sold insurance from house to house; he 
had managed small and large branch offices; 
and he had controlled and reorganized and 
prodded the entire agent force of the great 
company, and later he had become famous in 
Europe as well as in America by the masterful 
way in which he had twisted foreign red tape 
and bent the will of European governments 
to his wish and to his company’s profits. He 
had, in the days when he was injecting his 
own spontaneous vigor into thousands of life 
insurance agents, planned and put into prac- 
tice a profit-sharing plan of a sort. He isa 
constructive thinker, as all men must be who 
achieve what he has achieved. He was 
made chairman of the Steel Corporation’s 
finance committee. 

The tremendous task was his of organizing 
into a permanent loyal force 168,000 men, 
whose native tongues are as many as those 
once about the tower of Babel, whose trades 
are as diverse as industry itself, who are suspi- 
cious of any plan an employer may propose, an 
army taught by outsiders and by some prece- 
dents of poor generalship to doubt its officers. 
His imagination caught immediately the 
stretch and sweep of his opportunity. Success 
would mean far more than creating a solid irre- 
sistible front for the great Steel Corporation. 
Success might be the beginning of a new 
industrial era in which codperation might 
take the place of dissension, organized con- 
struction the place of organized destruction; 
an era in which the American industrial 
armies might move forward shoulder to 
shoulder into the markets of the world. 
Smaller plans of this kind had been failures, 
but that had nothing to do with him. His 
own career had been punctuated with small 
failures, but they had only made clear the 
large meaning of his successes. He went at 
his undertaking with enthusiasm and ‘confi- 
dence. Plan after plan was proposed, only 
to reveal some fatal flaw. At last, after a 
year, a remarkably simple proposition was 
made that was approved by all of the many 
men with whom he consulted in the various 
centres of the Steel Corporation’s activities. 
It is now in the hands of the 168,000 men for 
whom it was made. Here is a concrete 
statement of the plan: 

Every workman employed by the Steel 
Corporation can buy a limited number of 
shares of the corporation’s stock at a price that 
is now approximately the market price—the 














least well-paid employees having the prece- 
dence both in the receiving of stock and in the 
proportionate number of shares they can buy. 
They can pay for the stock out of their salaries 
at any time within three years, in the mean- 
time receiving a seven per cent. dividend on 
the total amount to be invested and paying five 
per cent. interest on the deferred payments. 
If the employee discontinue his payments 
before the stock \becomes his, he can get back 
the money he has paid in and he may keep 
the difference between the dividend on the 
whole and the interest on the unpaid part. 
If he keeps the stock after he has paid for it 
and remains an employee of the company for 
five years, he receives another payment, as 
an additional dividend, of $5.00 a year for 
each share. If during the five years he leaves 
the company, this additional bonus is paid 
into a fund which is divided among the 
employee stockholders who have remained 
with the company. A man who is seriously 
disabled, or the estate of a man who dies 
while in the service, receives the bonus for the 
years during which he worked. 

Worked out in approximate figures, this is 
the limit of what is offered to men earning 
different grades of salaries. An average sum 
in each grade is taken. 


Man earning Investment Result in five years 
$20,000 $1,000.00 $1,780.00 
15,000 1,155.00 2,055.00 
7,500 742.50 1,282.50 
4,000 413.50 713.50 
1,500 247.50 427.50 
500 82.50 142.50 


To the income will be added the share of 
the fund mentioned above. This concludes 
the first part of the plan. 

By the second part, a percentage of the 
total earnings of the company will be divided 
among all those men who hold responsible 
positions—and the individual cases to whom 
this applies will be decided by the company— 
the percentage increasing with increased 
earnings. Using average figures again, this 
table will show the magnitude of this offer. 


Amount divided if earnings amount to 


$ 850,000 85.000,000 
1,140,000 95,000,000 
1,500,000 105,000,000 
1,840,000 115,000,000 
2,350,000 125,000,000 
2,700,000 I 35,000,000 
3,262,500 145,000,000 
3,875,000 155,000,000 


Half of the amount will be distributed in 
cash quarterly, a quarter distributed in pre- 
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ferred stock at the end of the year, and a 
quarter to be distributed among the men who 
stay consecutively five years in the service of 
the company, those who are disabled, or to 


their estates if they die in the service. The 
men who leave the company before the end 
of five years draw dividends on the stock as 
long as they remain, but the quarter of their 
profits in stock and the further dividends 
will be divided among the men who remain at 
the end of five years. 

The plan in all its parts is not for a single 
year. If it is successful it is to be a perma- 
nent part of the company’s organization. 
Granting its success, what are the results? 

On the face of it the plan is frankly a busi- 
ness proposition. It is not “‘generous,”’ as it 
has been called, at least not in intent. It is 
a remarkable stroke of constructive thinking, 
bearing, not paternalism, but, instead, a 
promise of a democracy in which each citizen 
may earn his vote. 

Mr. Perkins developed the plan because 
he believes the tendency of modern business, 
as of modern governments, is toward 
well-ordered democratic government. He 
believes that the corporation can be made 
strongest and most irresistible in this way. 
To the Steel Corporation the success of 
the plan means a knitting together of 
the diverse activities into a more efficient 
industrial machine. It means more loyal, 
more enthusiastic and more permanent help 
from the officers and the men in responsible 
positions in the subsidiary companies; it 
means greater interest and better work from 
the mass of workers because they will feel 
that they are helping themselves by doing 
their work well. 

These results obtained, and the increase 
of production and the reduction of expense 
that follow can scarcely be estimated. 
Labor difficulties should be reduced greatly. 
And more than all, public confidence in the 
company’s intentions and in its earning 
power will be increased, and the company’s 
stocks and securities will necessarily grow 
in valué. 

Exactly as the company, in proposing the 
plan, frankly stated that it did so for its own 
good, the employee is asking ‘‘ What is there 
in this scheme for me?’’ The plan opens with 
an investment. That raises a doubt. But 
every thrifty worker, from the man in the 
yards getting $1.50 a day to the president of a 
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subsidiary company—and it would be a pessi- 
mist indeed who did not believe that a large 
percentage of these men are’ intentionally 
thrifty—knows that to be able to lay money 
by- where it will bring him interest of from 
twelve to twenty per cent., and where, fur- 
ther, he can get at it in case of need at any 
time, is an unusual opportunity. To the 
men holding responsible positions there is 
not only the new incentive of working for a 
concern in which they are part owners, but, 
as well, the promise that if they are able to 
increase the company’s earnings they will 
share the profits they earn. And _ their 
added endeavor not only increases the value of 
their stock but also the value of the stock 
which the miners of Lake Superior and the 
freight brakemen on the railroad and the 
bookkeeper have bought. To the thou- 
sands upon thousands of men who have 
no responsibility except their daily task 
is opened the safest way of saving money— 
saving it before they receive it, an invest- 
ment of their savings where they receive four 
or five times as much interest as they can get 
elsewhere, and a sense of ownership of a small 
part of the great concern they serve—a feeling 
that develops a man’s dignity and responsi- 
bility as few things do; and beyond all this, 
an increased reason, from the part of the plan 
that divides profits among men who hold 
responsible positions, why they should grow 
into these responsible positions themselves. 
And just as the men in responsible positions 
by their more effective work increase the 
value of the day laborer’s investment, so the 
greater efficiency on the part of the day 
laborer increases the value of the superinten- 
dent’s investment and the profit he will 
thus be enabled to.share. 

There is still another party to be considered 
in this plan—the Amalgamated Association 
of Steel Workers, headed by Mr. Shaffer. 
One labor leader has already announced that 
the plan is aimed at the union. He is 
undoubtedly right in so far as the union 
means labor disputes and the tying-up of part 
of the corporation’s mills. But general public 
support which unions have received in their 
belligerent attitude toward capital has come 
only when the demands have been for justice 
and fair treatment. Can the unions expect 


support for such an attitude in the face of so 
manifestly fair an invitation to the workers 
to make the company’s interests their inter- 


ests? Putting the question back to the 
individual worker—and it is to him that the 
labor leader must look for orders—it resolves 
itself merely into whether the company offers - 
him a better bargain than he can get through 
periodical strikes. The union to get better 
conditions for the worker: in that the work- 
man and the general public have a personal 
and genuine interest; the union as a fetish, 
counseling antagonism at whatever cost, 
influences neither public opinion nor the intel- 
ligent workman. More than this, by the very 
terms of Mr. Perkins’s plan, a man who sub- 
scribes for stock and, before payment is com- 
pleted, leaves the company’s employ, loses 
nothing. In fact, he gains the difference 
between the dividend on the stock and the 
interest on the amount he has not paid in. 
It will be interesting to learn how much stock 
is subscribed for by the men earning from 
$500 to $2,000 a year. Mr. Perkins said to 
me in regard to this side of the plan’s results: 
“We are not offering anything to the 
union or against it. The plan is for our 
own employees as individuals. It is, I think, 
fair from every point of view. -It binds 
no one.” 

It is too early to gage the success or failure 
of the plan. During the first two days after 
it was published 600 men in two Pittsburg 
mills subscribed to it. Already there are 
applications for all the 25,000 shares offered, 
among which was Mr. Schwab’s for his sixty 
shares. Real success will depend, however, 
on how many of the rank and file who make 
up so great a proportion of the 168,000 
employees invest in the steel stock. 

It may take years to realize the highest 
success at which the plan is aimed, but if it 
is attained then Mr. Perkins and his asso- 
ciates will have created a precedent which is 
as significant as the formation of great 
corporations or powerful labor-unions. Yet 
it is, it seems, the natural development of 
industry in a republic. With the coming of 
great corporations, admitting their occasional 
abuses, began the lessening of the old auto- 
cratic government of industry. With the 
rise of labor organization came the demand of 
the mass of the workers for more just, more 
satisfactory conditions. With plans like this 
of Mr. Perkins and his associates is promised 
the beginning of a mighty democracy of 
industry in which every thrifty workman of 
whatever grade is a citizen. 
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WORK 


AND ARMED—THE LIFE 
ORGANIZATION ON 


THE SUBMARINE BOAT 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ALBERT GLEAVES, U.S. N. 


(In command of the U.S.S. Mayflower, Admiral Dewey’s flagship in the recent naval manceuvers.) 


HE primary purpose of the Navy is to 
defend from the aggressions of anv 


foreign enemy our 13,000 miles of 


coast line and the more than twenty centres 
of population adjacent to it; to protect in 
time of war our commerce on the high seas, 
and in peace times to carry the flag as an 
expression of good will into the ports of other 
nations, and to care for the interests of the 
United States in every part of the world. To 
do this Congress has built a fleet composed of 
all sorts of craft but in which each craft has 
a certain definite purpose and duty. The 
battle-ship is to fight and not to run, to give 
and receive punishment; the cruiser must not 
only fight other cruisers and capture and 
destroy swift merchantmen, but she must 
have speed sufficient, if need be, to run away 
from a more powerful adversary; the ultimate 
object of the torpedo boat is to destroy both 
battle-ship and cruiser; and of the torpedo- 
boat destrover to wipe out the torpedo boats; 


and finally, the mischievous little submarine 
boat has, its advocates maintain, a destruc- 
tiveness that will revolutionize naval warfare. 

In less than twenty vears Congress has 
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THE SCHOOL SHIP S7. MARY’S COMING INTO PORT 


built a fleet that has lifted this country from 
below the horizon of South American navies 
to the fourth in rank of great sea powers— 
England, France and Russia alone standing 
ahead of us. As the work of creation is still 
in progress, we may hope to hold our place, 





NEW NAVY AT WORK 


but Germany’s navy is being rapidly en- 
larged. In 1898 the United States Navy had 
grown from a motley collection of worthless 
marine curiosities which swelled the navy 
list in 1882, to an efficient but small fighting 
force composed of four first-class battle-ships, 
two armored cruisers, sixteen cruisers, 
fifteen gunboats, six double-turreted monitors, 
one ram, one dynamite cruiser, one despatch’ 
boat, one transport steamer and five torpedo 
boats. In addition to these were 123 colliers, 
yachts and other auxiliaries purchased for 
service during the war with Spain. In 
November, 1902, the fleet had been increased 
by five battle-ships, nine cruisers, fifty- 
nine gunboats, twenty-two torpedo boats 
and one submarine boat, representing an 
annual increase in five years of 54,000 tons. 
According to the last report of Rear Admiral 
Bowles, the Chief Naval Constructor, when 
the vessels ‘already authorized are completed 
we shall have a total of 286 vessels of all 
classes fit for service, and this will include 
nineteen first-class battle-ships and nine 
armored cruisers. In 1882 the enlisted force 
of the navy was 8,024 and the total number of 
officers 1,817. In 1898 the enlisted force had 
been more than trebled. When the men 
provided by the last Congress are enlisted, 
the total force of men and boys will be 28,000, 
while the number of sea-going officers of all 
grades is 1,795. 

The marked discrepancy in the expansion 
of the number of officers emphasizes what has 
recently been aptly termed the navy’s greatest 
need. That involves'a long discussion; but 
it is an interesting and significant fact that 
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A naval brigade ashore 
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LANDING DRILL DURING A SUMMER CRUISE 


on November 15, 1902, the percentage of line 
officers on shore duty was only 18.6. 

An English writer has recently described 
a battle-ship as the last word that mechanical 
genius, naval construction and cash payment 
can say in aggressiveness. From fighting-top 
to double bottom, from ram to sternpost, 
she is the most complicated machine the mind 
of man ever conceived. There is scarcely a 
trade or an art that is not represented in her 
building. She is a house that must be lighted, 
ventilated, drained, and, last but not least, 
painted; and it is an astonishing fact that to 
paint a battle-ship requires 150 fons of paint. 
She is a fort that must carry guns of heaviest 
calibers for fighting other battle-ships; guns 
of medium size for piercing the comparatively 
thin protection of armored cruisers; scores of 
rapid-firers for protecting herself against tor- 
pedo boats, and even a battery of small Colts 
for picking off sharpshooters and exposed men. 
Above all, she is also a ship to be taken to sea, 
to make passages from port to port and long 
ocean voyages. Moreover, she is a hostelry 
in which there are 700 men who must be 
clothed, fed and housed, and for whose use 
there is provided an ice plant having a capacity 
of three tons of ice per day and evaporators 
that daily produce 16,000 gallons of fresh 
water; there is also a bakery and an enormous 
kitchen for cooking. Besides the ponderous 
main engines of more than 16,000 horse-power, 
there are nearly one hundred auxiliary engines 
and about the same number of electric 
motors. The boilers, with their 46,000 square 
feet of heating surface, must not be forgotten, 
nor the coal bunkers, which, in the Oregon, 
for instance, have a capacity sufficient to 
steam that vessel a distance of 5,500 miles 
without recoaling. 
The main offensive power of the ship lies 





in her heavy guns. The Louisiana class, the 
latest type of battle-ship, two of which were 
authorized by Congress last session, will be 
able to deliver from her twelve-inch guns 
every ninety seconds or less a total weight of 
metal amounting to 3,400 pounds, moving 
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U.S. TRAINING SHIP MONONGAHELA 
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at the enormous velocity of 2,800 feet per 
second, with a total muzzle energy of 184,984 
foot-tons. The battery of the Lousiana 
comprises four twelve-inch guns each weighing 
fifty-two tons, eight eight-inch and twelve 
seven-inch, besides a secondary batterv of 
twenty guns. The heavy guns are mounted 
in pairs in turrets weighing 500 tons each, 
which revolve as smoothly as a swivel chair. 
The shot, weighing 850 pounds, and the 


powder, which weighs half as much again, are 
brought to the breech of the gun from the 
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IN SWORD DRILL 


magazines forty feet below, and are loaded 
as easily as a boy loads his air rifle. 

Around the ship on the outside is bolted the 
armor belt—nine feet three inches in width, 
rarying in thickness from eleven inches amid- 
ships to four inches at the ends—to protect 
the precious engines. More than this, at 
each end of the engine and boiler space there 
is 4 solid steel wall a half-foot thick; and over 
all the engines, extending from bow to stern, 
is a curved nickel-steel roof, two and one-half 
inches thick at the sides, called the protective 
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THE CALL FOR BREAKFAST 
On board the Buffalo 
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THE TRAINING SHIP HARTFORD LEAVING PORT 
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Photographed by E. F. Keller Copyright, 1898, by Enrique Muller 





OUR NEWEST BATTLE-SHIP—THE MAINE BATTLE-SHIP /O0WA GOING INTO DRY DOCK 






deck, which is situated near the water-line able steel“box upon which the upper works 
and covers the magazines, dvnamo room and are constructed. 

steering engine. In other words, the under- The most interesting of all the numerous 
water portion of a battle-ship is an invulner-_ divisions of a battle-ship is the conning-tower, 
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THE MAINE AS SHE LOOKED WHEN COMPLETED 


In dry dock at the Cramps 
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TORPEDO BOATS AT FULL SPEED 





The Winslow and the Porter 


a steel cylinder whose walls are nine inches average-sized man to stand erect, and large 
thick. Situated above and just abaft the enough to accommodate three or four persons 
forward turret, it is high enough inside foran without crowding. It contains the battle 
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OFF FOR CUBA 


The e.vas leaving the Navy Yard at the outbreak of the war 
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THE TORPEDO BOAT MORRIS 


steering wheel and means of communicating 
to all parts of the ship and battery. If the 
captain wishes to fire the guns at a certain 
range, he presses a button and the desired 
range shows up at every gun. Similarly the 
kind of powder and projectiles and the bearing 
of the enemy are indicated. The engine- 
room, the torpedo rooms and the steering 
engine-room are all connected with the 
conning-tower through a central station 
situated down below the water-line. 

After construction comes equipment, and 
the quantity and quality of the stores that 
are supplied are stupendous. As soon as a 
vessel is commissioned, the stores which for 
months have been preparing are passed down 
in streams from the storehouses in the navy 
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yard. and every imaginable article from a 
dust-pan or shaving-brush to a seven-ton 
anchor or a searchlight, may be found in the 
allowance tables. 

The interior communications of a large 
ship consist of voice tubes, telephones, range 
indicators, engine-room telegraphs, call-bells, 
automatic fire alarms—the whole forming a 
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Shot-marks on the Nahant 





LITTLE BUTTERCUP 


A bumboat woman on board an American war-ship 


complete system by which all parts of the 
ship are connected. As to exterior com- 
munications, wireless telegraphy apparatus 
will probably soon be added to every ship’s 
outfit. Communication by means of carrier 
pigeons and balloons has been abandoned. 
Such is the house which was built for Jack. 
Over the vast establishment rules the 
captain in supreme and isolated authority. 
All his accomplishments must be those of the 
seamen, for he directs the movements of the 
ship in all evolutions, and his decision upon all 
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IN CAMP 


professional points is final. His responsibility 
at all times is grave and exacting. In time of 
war it will strain the stoutest nerves; in the 
hour of battle it is nothing short of appalling, 
when he stands alone in his conning-tower, 
having control of all the tremendous forces 
lying latent in his ship only to be released at 
the proper moment by a touch of his hand. 
He is the guiding spirit of an enormous 
projectile of 15,000 tons that rushes through 
the water at a speed, it may be, of fifteen 
knots, and he knows that the slightest 


mistake of his head or heart may mean a 


national disaster. 
But besides being the naval and military 
chief of the establishment, he is a lawyer—a 





STRIKING TENTS AT CAMP HIGGINSON, NANTUCKET 


kind of justice of the peace, as it were, who 
holds court every morning, investigates 
reports of misdemeanors, and assigns punish- 
ment to the guilty. The delinquents are 
brought to the “mast’’—the quarterdeck— 
with their accusers. Both sides are heard 
and swift judgment usually follows. In this 
capacity it will be noted that the captain is 
court, judge and jury. Not infrequently he 
acts as clergyman, and as such is the bishop 
of his diocese, acknowledging no ecclesiastical 
superior, reading the service on Sundays, 
officiating at the burial of his dead, and in the 
old days occasionally marrying lovers. 

He always messes alone. His generous 
quarters are entirely separate from those of 
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the other officers, and at the door of his cabin 
stands a marine sentry day and night, and 
none may enter without first being formally 
announced. When he comes on deck to 


leave the ship in uniform, or when he comes on 
-board, he is escorted to the side by the execu- 








THE 


tive officer and ofticer of the deck, the guard 
is paraded, four boys attend at the gangway, 
the bugler sounds the silence, and every one 
on deck stands at attention as the boatswain 
pipes him cheerily over the side. 
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Next in rank to the captain—‘‘the Old 
Man,”’ as he is irreverently called—is the first 
lieutenant or executive officer, usually a 
lieutenant commander and the next in line of 
succession to the cabin. His shoulders must 
indeed be broad and his temper serene as 
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Italian sunshine. To him, as the captain’s 


representative, everything is first referred, 
and he must listen to the complaints and 
requests of 600 or 700 men, while at the same 
time he organizes and drills the ship’s company 
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SAILORS OF THE KEARSARGE DRILLING 


and cares for the ship, inside and outside. As 
a rule he is a “ship-keeper,”’ going ashore but 
little and giving all his attention to the duties 
which never cease. He is president of the 
wardroom mess and presides at all functions 
in the wardroom, where all the senior officers 
mess together. The midshipmen, staff offi- 
cers and clerks have a separate mess in the 
junior officers’ quarters (“‘gunroom,”’ as it 
is called in the English navy), and the warrant 
officers, which include boatswains, gunners, 


carpenters and machinists, have still another 
mess. 

The wardroom is the scene of many enjoy- 
able entertainments, for in spite of the hard 
and fatiguing drills of a day’s work, dinner— 
usually at 6:30 or 7—is the feature of the 
twenty-four hours. Then, for the time 
being, care and worry are forgotten. On 
Saturday nights comes the time-honored 
toast of “Sweethearts and Wives.’”’ The 


president of the mess raps on the table, and 
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A TYPICAL CAPTAIN’S CABIN 
Captain Reeder on the Hartford 
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A SQUAD FROM THE KEARSARGE AIMING A FIELD PIECE 
when all are silent he asks: ‘‘Gentlemen, are 
your glasses charged ?”’ and then, “I give you 
the toast, ‘Sweethearts and Wives, God bless 


them,’’’ and the toast is drunk standing. In 
the Dutch service there is a favorite wardroom 
song that commemorates the deeds of their 
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READY FOR THE 
great naval hero, Pete Heine. Pete Heine, 
it seems, Was a very small man who, as every 
one knows, rose to great fame. When the 
song is started, usually after dinner, the 
officers get down on the deck, with their heads 
barely above the table, in imitation of Pete’s 
diminutive stature, and begin in a low voice 
the first verse. Then as the song proceeds 


they gradually rise, making louder each time 
refrain, “ Pete 


the Heine, Pete Heine, der 


A SATURDAY 
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HALF-HOLIDAY 


An afternoon dance on a receiving-ship for apprentices at Newport 
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DRESS BALL 


kleine Pete Heine,” until finally there is an 
uproarious chorus, with every one standing 
on his chair. 

The other of the 
the watch officers, surgeon, paymaster and 
marine The officers’ quarters are 
comtortably but by no means luxuriously 
furnished. As a rule, they are sufficiently 
commodious, well lighted and _ ventilated. 
A fine library is supplied by the Government. 


officers wardroom are 


officers. 
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A MORNING SHAVE ON THE 7EXAS 
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The Government also furnishes the cookery, 
glassware and table linen, but does not, as is 
generally supposed, pay the mess bill. In 
most if not all foreign services, commanding 
officers are allowed a certain amount of 
“table money”’ for official-entertaining, an 
English admiral’s allowance being, I believe, 
$6,000; but in the United States Navy all 
such expenses must come out of the usually 
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THE OLD RAM ALABAMA 


lean purses of the officers. And in some ports 
it is a very considerable item. 

Forward of the mast, as it is termed, lives 
the “man behind the gun.” The enlisted 
force of the navy—nearly 25,000 men—con- 
tains many foreigners, but their number is 
rapidly diminishing under new systems of 
recruiting which require all the men now 
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enlisted to be either citizens of the United 
States or to have declared their intentions 
to become such. According to Secretary 
Moody’s report, eighty-nine per cent. of the 
enlisted force are now citizens and seventy- 
six per cent. are native born. We shall soon 
have an American navy of Americans. A 
few years ago the majority of our bluejackets 
were Scandinavians and of other European 
stock, and it was something more than a 
mere joke when a lieutenant once hailed the 
deck of one of our men-of-war with “ If 
there is any man in the starboard gangway 
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who can speak English, lay aft.’’ Indeed, the 
number of foreigners on our ships was so 
notorious that when the war with Spain was 
threatened not a few Continental papers 
prophesied with glee unholy that at the first 
crack of a gun our foreigners would jump the 
ships and our navy would be left hopelessly 
short-handed. The prophecy, of course, 
like many others, failed entirely, for the aliens 
who bore arms for us and with us were truly 
loyal. 

In the organization of the enlisted force 
the men are classified under four different 
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heads: seamen, artificers, specials and mess- 
men; and these again are divided into two 
groups which separate the petty officers from 
the men of inferior rating, and each of these 
groups is subdivided into three classes. At 
the head of the organization are the chief 
petty officers: master-at-arms, who is chief of 
police, so to speak, and is popularly known 
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Chief petty officers wear visored caps, 
double-breasted sack coats with brass buttons, 
and white shirts. The last is a change that 
comes a little awkward at first to those whose 
thumbs are rough and tarred. The device 
that denotes their rating is embroidered on 
the sleeve, which is further ornamented by 
red chevrons, one for each enlistment. These 
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THE BATTLE-SHIP KEZEARSARGE 


among the men as “Jimmy Legs,” boat- 
swains’ mates, gun captains, quartermasters, 
machinists, electricians, commissary stewards, 
bandmasters, etc. Their pay per month 
varies from $70 for chief machinist to $30 for 
a guncaptain. The chief electrician receives 
$60 per month and the bandmaster $52. 


men have all won their linen collars by hard 
and faithful service on deck or in the engine 
room—except such specials as the yeomen, 
stewards and musicians, for whom no previous 
sea training is necessary—and as a rule they 
have nearly as many privileges as officers. 
They are allowed a separate and independent 
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mess, and in large ships are provided with 
staterooms. They are a fine body of men, 
and form a connecting link between the 
commissioned officers and enlisted men, with 
the latter of whom they are constantly 
associated. The third-class petty officers 
wear the ordinary sailor uniform and their 
pay ranges from $30 to $60 per month. Then 
come the bluejackets—that is to say, the sea- 
men, ordinary seamen, landsmen and the fire- 
room force, and also the messmen, the latter 
including the officers’ and ship’s cooks, bakers, 
stewards and mess attendants. The pay of 
a seaman is $24 per month, a fireman $35, 
and a mess attendant of the first class $22. 

In addition to these men there are also 
marines—the sea-soldiers—whose presence 
on board ship is deprecated by some, but 
whose services can ill be dispensed with. 
They live and mess together in a part of the 
ship assigned to them, and do duty as sen- 
tries. Marines have always been included 
in the ship’s force, and it may be remarked 
that their corps antedates both the army 
and the navy. Now when these people are 
assigned to a ship they are divided into two 
watches, starboard and port, and these again 
into divisions. Each man has a number, a 
station at fire quarters, at battle quarters and 
in boats; and in order that there may be no 
excuse for a man’s not knowing where he 
belongs, ‘‘station’’ bills are posted under 
glass covers, where the recruit or veteran 
may constantly refresh his memory. So 
much for the ship’s company. 

At five o’clock or earlier, according to 
season, all hands are turned out. The ship’s 
cook, who has been called much earlier, has 
started the galley fires and prepared the 
coffee. Ten minutes are allowed for lashing 
up hammocks and stowing them, and twenty 
more for coffee and a smoke. Then comes 
“turn to,’’ and the day’s work begins before 
the sun has reached across the skyline. The 
first thing is to scrub down the decks and 
clean ship. Except when the weather is too 
cold, every one is required to do this in bare 
feet. There are few things Jack loves better 


than playing in water; and the splashing and 
the holystoning go merrily on for an hour 
or so, alternated with scrubbing clothes, per- 
haps, or hammocks; then the clotheslines are 
triced up, the decks are washed down and 
dried, the rigging is hauled taut, and the ship 
is tidied up for “colors’’ at eight o’clock. 
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In the old days the raising and lowering of 
the flag was not regarded with the form and 
ceremony that today mark it on all ships, 
whether tug or battle-ship. At five minutes 
before eight the bugler sounds the ‘first 
call,’”’ and the quartermasters at once take 
their station by the flag and jack. At one 
minute to eight the orderly at the cabin door 
reports to the officer of the deck ‘Eight 
o'clock, sir’’; the time is then reported by him 
to the captain, who replies ‘‘ Make it so’; and 
then the bell is struck, the bugle ‘‘sounds off,” 
every man stands at attention on deck fore 
and aft and salutes as the flag touches the 
truck, while the band on the quarterdeck 
plays the national air. So ends the morning 
watch as the crew are piped to breakfast. 

The new navy ration, for which Jack is 
allowed thirty cents per day in addition to 
his pay, is as follows: 


One pound and a quarter of salt or smoked meat, 
with three ounces of dried or six ounces of canned 
fruit, and three gills of beans or pease, or twelve 
ounces of flour; or one pound of preserved meat, 
with three ounces of dried or six ounces of canned 
fruit and twelve ounces of rice or eight ounces of 
canned vegetables, or four ounces of desiccated 
vegetables; together with one pound of biscuit, two 
ounces of butter, four ounces of sugar, two ounces 
of coffee or cocoa, or one half-ounce of tea and one 
ounce of condensed milk or evaporated cream; and 
a weekly allowance of one half-pound of macaroni, 
four ounces of cheese, four ounces of tomatoes, one 
half-pint of vinegar, one half-pint of pickles, one 
half-pint of molasses, four ounces of salt, one 
quarter-ounce of pepper, and one half-ounce of 
dry mustard. 


From breakfast until sunset, with the 
exception of one hour in the middle of the day 
for dinner, the greater part of the time is 
spent in drill. At nine o’clock the crew fall 
in at the guns; and after a rigid inspection of 
their uniforms and their general appearance 
the drills begin. These consist principally 
of exercise with the great guns; but much 
attention is also given to pistols, broad- 
swords and infantry. The turret-gun drills 
are especially interesting. The accurate point- 
ing of a twelve-inch gun under cover is 
an art attained only by long and faithful 
practice, and as the chief object of the gun is 
to hit, and the chief object of the ship is to 
carry the gun, it is obvious why the maxim 
of the navy today is ‘ Drill, drill, toujours 
drill.”’ 

Since 1812 our sailors have had a tremen- 
dous reputation as marksmen. The gunnery 
which destroyed the Guerriere, Java and 
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Hornet astonished the world, and it is a 
happy fact that the reputation acquired 
then has been maintained by succeeding gen- 
erations of bluejacket gun-captains, notwith- 
standing the mortifying fact that at Santiago 
only four per cent. of the shots got home. 
The result of that action pleased the nation, 
however. 

And our gun-captains ought to be skilled, 
if an almost unlimited amount of ammunition 
for target practice means anything at all. 
The money value of ammunition so expended 
by a battle-ship is startling. ‘‘Within a 
period of twelve months,’’ reports Admiral 
O’Neil, “three battle-ships of the North 
Atlantic Squadron alone have expended 
$250,000 worth of ammunition.’”’ And he 
adds: ‘‘It is quite evident that some tangible 
results ought to be apparent from so large an 
expenditure for training purposes, for even 
the richest nation must count the loss of 
the maintenance for its naval establishment, 
and the country has a right to demand 
reasonable returns in the shape of increased 
efficiency for its outlay.” 

Once a month, usually on the first Sunday, 
all hands are called on the quarterdeck and 
the executive officer reads the “Articles of 
War,” after which the paymaster’s clerk calls 
the roll, and as each man’s name is called 
he takes off his cap and passes in front of the 
captain and all the officers, who are assembled 
aft in full-dress uniform. 

But the sailor’s life is not altogether one 
of hard work, and on the whole he has a very 
good time. Dancing, gymnastics, fencing, 
boxing and boat-racing fill his leisure hours. 
His natural fondness for pets is proverbial, 
and there are few ships without a mascot, be 
it a goat, dog or Dennis the pig, which serves 
to lighten the hours of the dull watches at 
sea. Many stories are told of the prowess of 
ship’s pets, at night on the forecastle, when 
the hammocks are down and the pipes lighted. 
One man spins a yarn of a cat that was born 
in an old boiler, cruised 50,000 miles in one 
ship, established a great reputation as a 
fighter in all parts of the world, and finally 
ended his adventurous career on the coral 
reefs of Samoa. Another tells of a monkey 
without ears or tail, with which he sailed in 
the China seas, whose fondness for liquid 
paint produced periodical attacks of blind- 
ness. Then there is a story of a dissipated 
dog who never lost an opportunity to get 
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drunk, and who always recognized the bugle 
call for the gig and invariably ran to the 
gangway when it sounded, to go ashore in 
state with the captain. But the best of all 
is the one of the pet bear who chased a young 
officer up the mizzen rigging. Fortunate 
indeed is the animal that falls into the 
hands of a sailor. 

‘‘The sailor-man has his vagaries,’’ once 
said the present Bishop of Shanghai over the 
coffin of a sailor who had taken his own life, 
“but he is the tenderest-hearted creature 
into which God ever breathed the breath of 
life.”’ 

As a devotee of Terpsichore Jack is at his 
best at the annual ball which the ships of the 
North Atlantic Squadron are wont to give 
in New York while refitting for the winter 
cruise. A hall is hired on shore and elabo- 
rately decorated; ornately engraved invita- 
tions are prepared, and everything arranged 
for an entertainment absolutely regardless 
of expense. When a sailor-man invites his 
friends to be his guests only the best of every- 
thing will suffice. The ball is invariably 
opened by a grand march, and the captain 
and his “lady” are always invited to lead. 
No dancing or privateering is allowed until 
this function, which is impressive and digni- 
fied, is over; but the moment it is finished the 
fun begins, and there are few sights more 
attractive and inspiriting than one of these 
sailors’ entertainments. 

The crew are encouraged in athletics; ships 
are supplied with a fine gymnasium outfit, 
including swords and foils, and many of the 
men become expert in the scientific art of 
self-defense. Besides these direct means for 
physical development, there are football and 
baseball teams, and many a good game is 
played in the intervals of shore leave. 

Of course the natural sport of a sailor is 
boating, and in a pull-away race our men are 
difficult to beat. Many years ago, in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, an international 
boat race was arranged in which seven nations 
were represented. Our ships, the Hartford 
and Essex, entered three boats, and each won 
the first prize of its own race. The trophies 
were brought on board by a committee headed 
by Saldanha de Gama, afterward greatly dis- 
tinguished in the revolution of ’93. 

Theatricals, songs and stories are specialties 
of the gun-deck that must not be forgotten. 
As an actor, Jack shines best on the minstrel 
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and vaudeville stage; if he is not always a 
humorous actor, he is at least a sincere one. 

As for the sailors’ songs, the real thing is no 
more like the popular idea of a forecastle 
chantey than a hornpipe is like the two-step. 
“Strewing Flowers Over Darling Mother’s 
Grave,” and similar airs of a pathetic, almost 
doleful nature, are most in favor. Dibdin’s 
ballads are unknown, and the stirring old 
battle-songs of 1812, such as ‘‘ The Guerriere 
and the Constitution,’’ which used to be so 
much in vogue, have long since passed away 
with the clew-garnets and studdingsails, in 
spite of the efforts of Admiral Luce. 

A true son of the sea is a natural born 
raconteur. Of them there was, once, a jolly, 
jolly mariner whose sails have long since been 
furled in the Port of Missing Ships, but whose 
memory will ever be a landmark in the service 
career of those who sailed with him. A 
veteran of the Mexican War, he had entered 
the navy in 1842, and, according to his own 
account, he was a boy on the Somers at the 
time of the mutiny. His story of the hanging 
of Midshipman Spencer was doubtless not so 
accurate as that of the Honorable Thomas 
Benton, but it certainly was more pictur- 
esque. He was also the stroke oar of Com- 
modore Tatnall’s barge when that famous old 
salt pulled through the fire of the Taku forts 
and told the English Commodore Hope that 
blood was thicker than water. His adven- 
tures in the Civil War were legion, and if he is 
to be believed, there was no great event of the 
navy in which he had not borne a prominent 
part. The mencalled him “Dick Deadeye.” 
He always kept one eye tightly shut, except 
when, in emphasizing some unusually remark- 
able statement, he would flash it for an instant 
upon his startled listeners. He wore his hair 
long and brushed down over the fragment 
of an ear which had been mutilated (he 
declared) by a saber cut at Fort Fisher. 

A story of the men of the navy would not be 
complete without a reference at least to the 
work of their patron saint, Miss Helen Gould, 
who has done much to elevate the moral 
tone and standard of the service. Her most 
remarkable work is the handsome club edifice 
erected in Brooklyn under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. It 
is more than a home to hundreds of our 
men, who without it would be practically 
without object or interest when ashore on 
liberty. There are other similar clubs. 





It is not the province of this story to tell of 
naval administration or the organization of 
the navy department. Let it suffice that the 
Bureau of Navigation, at the head of which is 
Rear Admiral Henry C. Taylor, is, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
charged with the distribution of the fleet and 
the assignment and development of the navy’s 
personnel. Under the control of this bureau 
is the General Board, sometimes called the 
Board of Strategy, over which Admiral Dewey 
presides. Associated with him are the Chief 
of Bureau of Navigation, the President of 
the War College, the Chief Intelligence Officer, 
and a number of other naval officers specially 
selected for the duty. The General Board, 
which is like the general staff of foreign 
governments, is as yet an experiment. 

There is a singular class of marine war craft 
that must not be ignored. The idea of sub- 
marine boats is almost as old as the ships of 
Tarshish. The French may be considered 
the exponents of submarine warfare, as the 
Germans are of the torpedo. Recently 
American genius has added to our fleet eight 
boats of this type bearing the suggestive 
names of Adder, Grampus, Holland (from the 
inventor), Moccasin, Pike, Plunger, Porpotse 
and Shark. They are all about sixty feet in 
length and about twelve feet in diameter, 
with a maximum displacement of 122.55 tons. 
They have gasoline engines of 160 horse-power, 
except the Holland,which has one of only forty- 
five, and their speed under water is rated at 
eight knots. They carry one torpedo tube and 
five torpedoes, and the crew is composed of 
five men. In time of war their moral effect can 
scarcely be overrated, but their actual worth 
remains to be proved. They are supposed to 
be capable of remaining under water eight 
hours—a much longer time, probably, than 
would ever be required in actual service—and 
on trial trips they have accomplished some 
very remarkable results; but the submarine 
boat is yet in its tentative stage, and it is prob- 
able that exhaustive trials will be accorded 
those we have before more are authorized. 

The new navy is a thing of wonderfully 
careful organization and mechanical equip- 
ment. The day of the swashbuckler and 
tyrant have departed, and the conditions are 
now unknown which led Doctor Johnson to 
remark that he could no more account for 
people fond of being sailors than he could 
for other strange perversities of imagination. 
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lawyers had their “shops” on the 

lower floor of their houses, their 
families living on the floor above. This may 
explain the wide culture of the profession of 
that time. 

James Kent (afterward Chancellor) studied 
Greek and Latin two hours every day, kept 
informed on the decisions of the French courts 
and made extensive researches into the laws 
of ancient Rome while actively practising 
law. Modern lawyers are found in great city 
buildings devoted wholly to business and pro- 
fessional purposes, and the time which their 
predecessors spent on Greek and Latin they 
use to reach their homes, which are often 
twenty miles away in the suburbs. 

The student of fifty years ago, “reading law 


T the early days of the country the 


in an office,’’ usually read “Coke” and 
“Blackstone,’’ and became familiar with 
‘“Frankalmoigne,”’ “Burgage,’’ ‘Borough 


English,” “Villenage,”’ “Estates Tail,’’ and 
all the ancient tenures of land. In many 
States the student of today, having mastered 
a few pages of the ‘“ Revised Statutes,’’ faces 
with equanimity the part of barless examina- 
tions dealing with real property. 

The modern real estate lawyers are not 
human beings educated in law, each with 
two hands, two eyes, one brain and an office 
boy; but they are corporations, each with 
half a thousand hands, as many eyes, hun- 
dreds of trained brains, and office boys like 
the sands of the seashore, innumerable. In 
the office of these lawyer-corporations, which 
are generally spoken of as title companies, 
there are usually to be found complete copies 
of all public records, relating to titles to the 
land in the section in which the company is 
located. The magnitude of the task of 
making these copies is shown by the fact that 


one county alone sometimes possesses as 
many as 8,ooo ponderous volumes of hand- 
written records, besides the court papers of 
every suit over a title that has been tried 
in the county. This mass of information 
is the stock in trade of the title company. 
In its hands these records have been indexed 
and cross-indexed, until they are all available 
at the shortest notice. 

There are still real property lawyers; and 
a visit to one of their offices gives some idea of 
the business the lawyer formerly obtained. 
In them will be found documents compiled in 
work incident to verifying a title for some 
client. Each abstract gives a connected 
history of all the various vicissitudes through 
which the title to some plot of land has passed. 
These abstracts were often extra-illustrated 
by maps, copies of court papers and surveys, 
and represented the final results of days and 
weeks of labor on the part of the men who 
drew them up. The making of such an 
abstract was usually necessary whenever a 
purchase of land was made. 

The attorney who was given a “title to 
search’’ took his papers under his arm and 
went to the office of the register of the county. 
Here he traced the title back, deed by deed, 
to its first owner. All the proceedings taken 
in any suit regarding it were inspected. The 
lawyer satisfied himself that there was no 
legal error to be found in the history of the 
title, drew up an abstract and then advised 
his client that it was “good.” All this work 
was of no value for any future investigation 
unless this same attorney was retained. 

It is very evident, then, that most of the 
real estate business, in every locality where a 
title company exists, goes not to the lawyers 
as formerly, but to the title company. Then 
there is the insurance of titles. Before the 
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days of the title company the buyer of real 
estate had no safeguard against flaws of title 
beyond the confidence he reposed in his 
lawyer. The title company, however, not 
only searches the title, but offers to insure its 
validity—in other words, to reimburse the 
purchaser for any damage he may suffer from 
flaws in a title which the company has advised 
him is clear. 

One of the results of the title company has 
been the almost total disappearance, in the 
cities, of the conveyancer, who was one of the 
most picturesque figures of the profession. 
He was not a man of large affairs, literally 


- speaking. His life consisted of metes and 


bounds, rods and perches, feet and inches, 
stone monuments and party walls, commas 
and semicolons. To become absolutely exact 
was his greatest ambition. The systems and 
methods that surrounded such a man ‘were 
awe-inspiring. Every tool and paper in his 
office had its place and was kept there by his 
constant vigilance. His life seemed a per- 
petual challenge to error. The conveyancers 
went through a hard struggle before they 
would use the modern simple methods of 
transferring property and adopt type- 
written legal instruments. To convince them 
that a deed that merely ‘“‘grants’’ the land 
sold is as good as one that “gives, grants, 
releases, remises, quit-claims, sets over, bar- 
gains, sells, conveys and enfeoffs’’ was out of 
the question. 

Another poacher on the hunting preserves 
of the lawyer is the trust company. In 
former times a considerable share of the 
lawyer’s income camé from fees for the draw- 
ing of wills, or from commissions received a's 
guardian of the interests of children and 
persons incompetent to manage their affairs, 
or as administrator of an estate. The man 
who wishes to make a will now can go to a 
trust company and find a lawyer to serve him 
who makes legal questions connected with 
wills his especial study. The trust company 
demands no fee. Its only stipulation is that 
it be appointed executor or co-executor of the 
will or trustee of the trusts created by it. It 
finds its profit later in collecting and paying 
out the moneys of the estate. 

The trust companies, when properly con- 
ducted, command the confidence of the public, 
and rightfully so. But, from the lawyer’s 
point of view, they more and more absorb 
the surrogate practice of the profession; and 
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the litigations arising from the affairs of 
estates of deceased persons come more and 
more into their hands. A like change, as far 
as the lawyer is concerned, has been brought 
about in the matter of railroad reorganiza- 
tions, for, by drawing into its employ counsel 
skilled in such matters, the trust company, 
as trustee for corporate securities, has been 
able to do much of the legal work of these 
reorganizations. 

The poverty of briefless barristers is as 
proverbial as that of the church mouse. It 
would not be an unnatural mistake to con- 
sider a barrister with only one client hardly 


better off than one with none But the 
modern ‘‘one-client lawyer’’ is usually a 
prosperous individual. Said a man _ well 


known in the business world some years ago 
to a friend: “I want a young lawyer to put 
down at a desk beside mine. I'll familiarize 
him with my affairs and then I want him to 
keep me out of trouble.’”’ The counterpart 
of this lawyer, whose duty it is to act as his 
own client’s ounce of prevention, may be 
found in the office of many large concerns. 
He is often connected with trust companies, 
banks, banking houses, railroad and other 
transportation companies and large wholesale 
mercantile houses. When a merchant found 
himself in a tangle, it was once the custom 
for him to go to his lawyer for advice. The 
results were a written “opinion”’ and a fee. 
The business man today obtains a lawyer who 
shall work for him alone. Again the field 
of the general practitioner is narrowed. 

The commercial world has found a new 
sphere of usefulness for the lawyer in what is 
sometimes called negotiation. The men who 
do this sort of work seldom go to court. The 
special value of their services is to get results 
without litigation. The occasion for calling 
on them may arise in this way: A concern 
gets into trouble; perhaps it cannot cope with 
an unscrupulous competitor or it is unable to 
obtain new capital to operate its business. 
When such difficulties arise such a lawyer 
is called in, not because he is a lawyer, but 
rather because he is thoroughly trained in 
business as well as in law. By reason of his 
tact and ability he brings the competitors 
together and they adjust their differences 
amicably; or, perhaps, they are persuaded 
to combine their interests into one concern. 
If additional capital be necessary, such a man, 
by assuring investors of the solidity of the 
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enterprise, obtains the necessary funds and 
prevents disaster. The work of these men 
has been decidedly constructive. By their 
efforts it has often happened that reorganiza- 
tions have done much to make companies in 
which the public invests sound and successful. 

The growth of consolidation has had 
marked effect upon the law. Here are ten 
large concerns manufacturing some article 
of commerce. Each of them has its own 
counsel on whom it is constantly calling for 
advice. A merging of these concerns occurs, 
and the attorney of those in the deal who 
wielded the greatest influence becomes the 
counsel of the new corporation. The other 
nine look for new clients. 

The demands upon a law office which has 
as clients several of these corporations are 
multitudinous. Bad accounts to be sued on, 
suits of employees for personal injury, legal 
steps involved in absorbing smaller com- 
panies, work incidental to the preservation 
of the corporate existence of the company, 
and all the legal questions arising from a great 
industrial enterprise, call for a many-sided 
law office. This means an office having men 
trained for legal work of widely different 
character. In these great offices one some- 
times finds as many as eight partners and 
from four to twenty-five other lawyers, 
besides stenographers and bookkeepers. One 
of these attorneys is the managing clerk. 
His work touches practically every matter in 
the office, and yet he does not interview the 
clients, write the brief, try the case in court 
or argue the appeal. He steers the case 
through labyrinths of calendar rules that 
encompass the courts in a city and finally 
brings it up for trial. He has at his tongue’s 
end the status of every case in the office and 
keeps in his ‘“‘register’’ a record of every move 
made in each. Finally, if he be in a State 
which has codified its rules of court procedure, 
he must become a commentary on that code. 


A well-known law professor has incidentally . 


termed the study of the New York Code a 
prostitution of man’s intellect. 

Another functionary of the big office is the 
“brief man.” ‘“Blackstone!’’ exclaimed a 
cynical lawyer not long since, “I could hire 
him, were he alive today, for twelve dollars a 
week.’’ If this estimate of the great Com- 


mentator’s ability be correct, and could the 
bargain be struck, Sir William would enter 
this gentleman’s office as a “brief man.’ 


’ 
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Great cases are by no means won in court 
entirely by the oratory of the advocate. It 
often happens that some quiet man, working 
in a recess of the library, strikes the telling 
blow and wins the case. 

Owing to the demand for the influence 
that the name of a well-known law firm 
carries with it, it is impossible for the men 
in the firm to write personally all the 
briefs and opinions that go out of the office. 
Much of this work is done by subordinates, 
and by them submitted to some man in the 
firm, who signs it as his own. 

Under such a system the opportunities for 
the subordinate to become known are limited. 
Those who are at the head of such an office 
often lose sight of the old-time idea that each 
lawyer, be he clerk or partner, is a man like 
themselves, whose dearest possession is his 
good name and whose greatest ambition is 
to build up for himself a reputation for skill 
and learning in his profession. Many modern 
newspapers and periodicals have found that 
it pays to allow their men to sign their work; 
but city lawyers as arule are by no means as 
generous to their clerks as these newspapers 
are to their employees. Many lawyers who 
have built up a reputation for learning and 
good generalship have founded it, in part, on 
briefs which they have signed and argued as 
all their own, when in reality the learning and 
ingenuity both of brief and argument were 
not theirs, but the result of the labor and 
study of some subordinate whose ability they 
knew well. An occasional “big office’’ is 
well known for its prompt recognition of the 
merits of its juniors, and takes care to give 
them every possible chance to get ahead. The 
“big office,’’ with its specialized work—one 
man giving all his attention to surrogate or 
probate practice, another to trials, another 
to briefs, another to pleadings—is not, of 
course, a new invention. But the number 
of such offices has largely increased recently. 

Fifty years ago young men obtained a law 
education by reading for a few years in a law 
office. Study in a law school now takes the 
place of this novitiate, and the average man 
who enters a city office does so only after 
being admitted to the bar. Once connected 
with a large firm, the chances are he stays for 
a number of years in its employ; while the man 
of a half-century ago would have been very 
likely, on being admitted to practice, to have 
started for himself. The very existence of 
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these big offices makes a young man feel he 
must know a little of what goes on in them 
before he looks at the world from the window 
of his office. Once in such a place, however, 
many men lose heart, preferring to accept 
the certainty of a salary to the chances of 
success in facing the world alone. Others 
stay only long enough to learn how , these 
offices do their business and then plunge out 
independently. In any event, the big office 
has tended both to lessen the number of men 
who begin practice on their own account 
and to cause those who do start for themselves 
to take that step at a later time in their life 
than formerly. It has made the average 
lawyer less independent than he once was. 
Many a skilled attorney now spends his life 
as thoroughly tied down to some other man’s 
law office as does a clerk to the counting- 
room of a merchant. Lawyers who work as 
clerks are many, but lawyers who make good 
livings from their own practice are not pro- 
portionately as plentiful as they once were; 
and it is believed that more than ever before 
men drift from law into other walks of life. 

The work that thousands of lawyers do 
in the face of these conditions is varied. 
Three police court lawyers, all known to be 
experts in Mosaic jurisprudence, were not long 
since discussing this very question. One 
stated that he had found a knowledge of the 
late decisions of the courts a sure road to 
success. The second was equally certain 
that the study of the statutes never failed to 
bring legal eminence. Both opinions were 
flouted by the third, who laid down the maxim 
“Mine friends, tricks makes the lawyer.”’ 

It was not many years ago that most law- 
yers in city and country alike undertook 
criminal and civil cases without distinction. 
While it is a fact that there has long existed 
in most large cities a criminal bar—by which 
is here meant men who devote themselves 
almost exclusively to criminal law work—it 
is also true that the more prominent metro- 
politan lawyers do not make any attempt to 
get criminal cases; many of them absolutely 
refuse them. Thirty and forty years ago 
most lawyers had some criminal practice— 
at least, they took such criminal cases as 
came to them unsought—and most of them 
owed part of their reputation to successful 
criminal work. Today it is a conservative 
statement to say that the criminal bar, in 
some cities, cannot claim even its propor- 
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tionate share of the best talent of the pro- 
fession. This is not as it should be. Human 
life and human liberty are of more importance 
to the community than stocks, bonds or divi- 
dends, and the prevention of unjust convic- 
tions is of greater moment to the public than 
that each victim of a trolley accident should 
be recompensed for his mental anguish. 
Many causes have combined to bring about 
these conditions. In criminal as in civil 
courts the day of oratory is over. No time 
can now be given to a lawyer to wax eloquent 
in the defense of Murphy, who hit Hogan in 
the eye and robbed him in a street brawl. <A 
criminal trial once offered opportunity to 
oratorical counsel to remind the jury of the 
heroes of ancient Rome and Greece, to recite 
tragic poetry and to recall the glories of the 
heritage of the American people. In the 
courts of large cities there exists a strong 
presumption that judges and jurors are suffi- 
ciently familiar with both ancient and 
modern history to warrant counsel in sticking 
closely to facts. Accordingly, the facts come 
out in quick order, and Murphy is back in 
prison before ye barrister of olden time would 
have completed his opening address. 

Nine tenths of the defendants in the New 
York criminal courts have no money to pay 
a lawyer’s fee. The result is that these nine 
tenths are tried by counsel who are assigned 
by the court when the prisoner is called 
for trial. Hence these lawyers (numbering 
about two hundred in all the courts of the 
county), who frequent these courts for the 
express purpose of getting these assignment 
cases, try ninety per cent. of the criminal 
cases of the county. The remainder of the 
defendants—the paying ten per cent.—is 
largely made up of gamblers, pool-room 
owners, keepers of all sorts of dives, or, in 
short, prisoners arrested for vice—as dis- 
tinguished from crime. The defense of such 
clients has little to attract the average 
lawyer who possesses a good civil practice. 
The necessity, also, of rushing cases through 
the courts has done much to change the 
popular idea of what is necessary to consti- 
tute a criminal trial. 

The casual observer of the city criminal 
court at work is at once struck with the fact 
that the methods employed seem often to be 
against the prisoner and in favor of the prose- 
cutor, even the furniture of the room being 
oftentimes so arranged as to aid the prose- 
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cutor. The old common law evolved a 
maxim that a prisoner was presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty; but that seems 
to have been somewhat abandoned. 

In large cities a lawyer no longer acquires 
social position merely because he is a lawyer, 
as was once the case. Society has found 
other standards, and the great increase of 
wealth has made its possession a widely 
recognized badge of social eligibility. No 
doubt in that world where once the doctor, 
the parson and the squire held sway they 
are not now missed. These professions do 
not now claim to include in their ranks a 
large majority of the educated and cultivated 
men; for such men are now found in nearly 
all walks of life. Nor perhaps can the law 
claim as many educated men in proportion 
to its numbers as formerly. 

Said a loyal citizen of a western town: 
‘“X-burg hasn’t any time for culture now. 
But if she could get at it, how she would make 
it hum.’’ The lawyer who is ambitious to 
stand high in his profession has little time for 
extended social duties or literary research. 
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He cannot yet afford to forget the admonition 
of the old-time judge, that he who would be 
a true lawyer must ‘‘live like a hermit and 
work like a horse.’’ Time was when no extra 
effort was needed to enable him to rank 
among the few cultured men of his locality. 
To achieve the distinction of possessing 
especial cu tivation nowadays means mental 
work far beyond that involved in the routine 
of professional life. Every attorney claims 
to be a professional man; but let men who 
are lawyers be asked what they do for a 
livelihood, and half the answers will be: ‘I’m 
in the law business.’”’ To a considerable 
degree the old ideas that have surrounded 
it as one of the learned professions are pass- 
ing away. Go into one of the lower courts 
of a city and see the men who represent 
the bar there. Among the many character- 
istics that are ascribed to an ideal old-school 
lawyer, none are more strikingly absent than 
those which indicate culture and learning. 
These men are in the “law business.’’ More 
and more the educated business man makes 
the successful practitioner of law. 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


HOW GREAT CENTRAL LIBRARIES ACT AS NEWS CENTRES FOR BRANCH 
LIBRARIES, TRAVELING LIBRARIES, HOME DELIVERIES, CLASS ROOM 
LIBRARIES AND OTHER SMALLER DIVISIONS—THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE LIBRARIAN—THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LIBRARY EXTENSION 


BY 


HELEN F. HAINES 


i j NHE free public library represents today 
one of the most interesting social 
forces at work in American life. As 

yet it is largely a potential force, but it is 

working toward the development of a national 
institution as distinctive and influential 
as our common school system. 

Ten years have seen the beginning and the 
progress of this development, as twenty-six 
years span the history of organized library 
effort and fifty years cover practically the 
lifetime of the free library maintained by 
public taxation. The last five years, indeed, 


count for most of all in their remarkable 
record of endowments and gifts—so largely 


the result of Mr. Carnegie’s ‘“investments”’ 
in library futures—which are giving to 
libraries the housing and equipment that will 
best strengthen and extend their work. In 
1901 gifts to libraries reached a value of 
nearly $20,000,000, $12,000,000 were given 
for the first half of 1902, while still more 
significant in its bearing on the future 
is the fact that with each year an increas- 
ing number of towns and cities accept the 
maintenance of a public library as a proper 
municipal charge. 

Formerly the people who cared for books 
were supposed to seek the library, and others 
need not know of its existence. Today the 
































public library is working to reach the people. 
There are many and ever-widening channels 
through which the library is reaching out 
into sections of the community hitherto 
untouched by its influence. Mohammed has 
gone to the mountain. Through branches and 
delivery stations it is making the resources of 
the library accessible in widely separated dis- 
tricts ; through traveling libraries it is reaching 
small groups in varied fields—in factories 
in social settlements, in fire-engine and 
police stations, in trolley car barns; through 
class room libraries it is reaching the great 
mass of public school teachers and pupils; 
through home libraries it is reaching children 
that it could not influence through the 
schools, while back of all these channels 
stands the central library, with its special 
departments for reference, for circulation, for 
children, that again reach out each in a 
special field. 

So far the public library has not gone 
beyond bringing its books to group centres 
In only a few cases has it carried the book 
directly to the individual. A system of 
‘“home delivery’’ has been adopted in one o1 
two cities, notably Springfield and Somerville, 
Massachusetts, but it has been regarded else- 
where as an experiment of doubtful expedi- 
ency. According to this plan, library mes- 
sengers are employed who make weekly calls 
upon persons desiring the home-delivery 
service, receiving books that are to be 
returned and delivering books previously 
ordered. A small fee—at Springfield, one 
dollar for twelve weeks’ service—is paid by 
the borrower, which is generally only sufficient 
to defray the cost of the messenger service. 
At Springfield, besides making delivery of 
books ordered from the library, the messen- 
gers carry with them a collection of some 
twenty-five volumes from which borrowers 
may select a book if they desire. The 
principle of this service is the same as that 
upon which the commercial agency of the 
Booklovers’ Library—which is practically an 
Americanized Mudie system of “home de- 
livery’—has been developed. The service 
rendered is obviously a luxury rather than 
an essential; the demand supplied is in 
truth mainly for entertainment or novelty; 
and the public library, as a State-supported 
educational agency, must be handicapped— 
and properly—in any effort to contest this 
field with a commercial competitor. 
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In the larger cities public library organiza- 
tion now follows a somewhat uniform system. 
There is a main building, where the admin- 
istration is centred, which is the general 
source of book supply and where study and 
research work are especially fostered. In 
this central building may be found a depart- 
ment for blind readers with its unwieldly 
volumes in raised print, a draughting-room for 
persons desiring to work on patent specifica- 
tions or technical designing, a photographic 
dark-room for the reduction of manuscripts 
or plans, study rooms in which teachers may 
have books reserved for the use of their pupils 
or club members may work up subjects for 
debate, bevides the ordinary departments 
and the various executive offices. 

The interpretation of the public library’s 
functions that these varied departments im- 
ply is so recent that not many libraries 
yet possess all these features, but they find 
representation in the plans of most of the 
new buildings. The great central build- 
ing of the New York Public Library, now 
being built, provides for these departments 
and many others; the fine building of the 
Providence Public Library is also an ex- 
cellent example of the varied equipment of 
the modern library. 

Next in the scheme of organization come 
the branch libraries, placed in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the city, each independent in 
its field, but dependent upon the central 
library for supplies and under its supervision. 
It has been estimated that three-quarters of 
a mile is the average limit of distance that 
most persons will go to read or borrow books; 
libraries have not yet been dotted at three- 
quarters-of-a-mile intervals throughout our 
cities, but the branch library has become one 
of the most important elements in the public 
library system. The Boston Public Library 
has ten branches; the Philadelphia Free 
Library has eight; the New York Public 
Library, thirteen; the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburg, five;in Brooklyn there are eighteen 
branches, as yet without a central library. 
In New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Detroit the gifts of Mr. Carnegie will 
provide within the next few years branch 
library buildings that should be models of 
convenience and equipment. Branch library 
plans, however, are still in the making, and 
the accepted type has not yet fully developed. 
But its characteristics are fairly indicated 
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in recent examples. It houses a permanent 
collection of not more than 35,000 volumes, 
most of which are freely accessible to the 
public on ‘‘open shelves”’; it provides for refer- 
ence and reading-room use, for circulation and 
for children, with one or two study rooms or 
alcoves; generally there is an assembly room 
or auditorium seating from 300 to 500 persons. 
The arrangement is the simplest possible, 
glass partitions making supervision possible 
for the least number of attendants. As 
a rule, all purchasing, cataloging and classi- 
fying of books is done at the central build- 
ing, so that little space for the machinery 
of administration is required at the branch. 
Each branch is the centre of its own neigh- 
borhood circle, as the main library is the 
centre of the whole system; it is intended 
to become a meeting place for lectures. for 
clubs, and the natural resort of children and 
teachers for help in school work. This is 
the theory of the branch library; so far it is 
mainly in the formative stage. In every city 
conditions and practice vary, but the next 
few years will see so great a development 
on the practical side that more uniformity in 
methods must naturally follow. 

Subsidiary to the branches are the agencies 
which reach still smailer groups of readers— 
delivery stations, traveling libraries, class 
room and home libraries. Delivery stations, 
as the name implies, are simply places where 
daily, semiweekly or weekly the library 
receives books returned and delivers books 
requested. The St. Louis Public Library 
has forty-eight such stations, the Chicago 
Public Library has nearly seventy, the Boston 
Public Library, twenty-one. In some cases 
a small ‘deposit collection” is also main- 
tained, from which books may be selected, 
and often a delivery station has been the 
nucleus of a branch. Most of the stations, 
however, are located in small shops—drug 
stores being generally chosen—the library 
usually paying a small amount for the attend- 
ance necessary. 

The traveling libraries cover a wide field. 
These are collections from twenty-five to fifty 
volumes, often specialized on given subjects, 
which are sent to institutions, societies and 
other places where they may be kept for a 
given period and exchanged. The New York 
Public Library last year had _ traveling 


libraries in circulation at district telegraph 
stations for the use of messenger boys; at the 
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city hospitals on Blackwell’s Island, at seven- 
teen public schools, twenty-one public school 
playgrounds, six public vacation schools, 
thirty fire-engine houses, nine Sunday schools, 
at college settlements, industrial schools, 


small clubs and missions. In Boston, besides 
the school collections, thirty-three fire-engine 
houses and eight city institutions are supplied 
with traveling libraries. The Philadelphia 
Free Library has more than a hundred such 
libraries, the Buffalo Public Library has 
eighty-four, and St. Louis and Pittsburg are 
other cities where the distribution of books 
has been largely extended through this 
agency; while the Cincinnati Public Library 
sends its traveling libraries beyond city 
limits to all parts of the country. 

Class room libraries are supplied by the 
public library for school use, sometimes for 
home circulation among the children as well 
as for use in school hours. The collections 
range in size from twenty-five volumes to one 
hundred or more, and are chosen with a view 
to their relation to the school work as well 
as to the tastes and ages of the children 
generally. They may be exchanged after a 
given time; but sometimes they are intended 
for permanent use. In Pittsburg forty-five 
schools are supplied with books in this way, 
and more than sixty thousand volumes are 
circulated during the year from the school- 
room collections. In Buffalo books are sent 
to thirty-three schools, and besides the class 
room libraries in the grammar schools a daily 
exchange and delivery service is maintained 
for the high schools, the total yearly circula- 
tion of books through the schools alone reach- 
ing more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes. In St. Louis the schools are sup- 
plied on the traveling library plan, boxes of 
books for supplementary reading being sent 
out for use in class, each box containing thirty 
copies of the same book for lower grades and 
twenty-five copies for upper grades. Indeed, 
the traveling library principle prevails so 
largely in all these extension agencies that it 
is difficult to make clear lines of distinction. 

Home libraries represent a different sort of 
work, more personal in its aspect. It is part 
of the effort to reach those most remote from 
the library’s influence and to make books a 
factor in what is practically city missionary 
work. The home library seldom exceeds 
twenty-five volumes, made up largely of fairy 
tales and children’s classics. These collec- 
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tions are kept—on the traveling library plan 
of exchange after a given period—in homes in 
the tenements or congested sections of the 
city, where they are used by the children of 
the neighborhood and often form the nucleus 
of little reading clubs. They are generally 
in charge of “library visitors’’—often young 
women interested in such work who give their 
service out of interest or sympathy—who 
meet the children on certain days to read 
aloud and talk over the books read. The 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg has probably 
the most effective system of home libraries 
maintained by any publiclibrary. It includes 
thirty home library groups and eleven library 
clubs, reaching seven hundred children, and 
is under the direction of a supervisor whose 
entire time is given to the work. The year’s 
circulation of these books is about five 
thousand, but these figures indicate less than 
two-thirds of the actual use of the books, as a 
book frequently makes the entire circuit of a 
neighborhood before being returned to the 
library. One book was read in this way by 
ten different families. Often when no library 
visitor is available the boy or girl in whose 
home the library is placed undertakes its 
entire charge, and generally with a weighty 
sense of responsibility. The libraries are 
frequently named by the children using them, 
and the names are amusing evidence of 
patriotism, literary aspirations or the proud 
leadership of some member of the circle. 
Among the twenty-seven home libraries 
maintained last year by the New York Public 
Library were the Columbus, the Washington, 
the Nathan Hale, the Roosevelt, the Celia 
Baxter and the Alcott, not to mention the 
Abraham Polsky, the Gertie Walthers, and 
like personal titles. 

It is evident that the public library is 
developing on lines that, to a degree, are 
paralleling those of the public school system. 
What is foreshadowed for the larger cities is a 
public library system based upon a central 
foundation, with subsidiary centres in each 
district section of the city, and with a chain of 
allied agencies reaching out from the library 
into the homes of the people. And it will 
need and will get parallel support. In Boston 
the city appropriates $300,000 yearly for 
library purposes, and in New York City 
the public library system, when in full 
operation, will entail an expenditure of not 
less than $1,000,000 a year. 
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This development is not limited to the large 
cities. There are now twenty-two States which 
maintain special commissions or departments 
for the improvement or development of public 
libraries—Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin. In New York this 
work is carried on extensively by the Public 
Libraries’ Division of the University of the 
State of New York. In the other States the 
State library commission is a special board, 
generally of from five to eight members, with 
a yearly appropriation ranging from $500 to 
$10,o0o—although in one or two States no 
appropriation has yet been granted, and the 
commission’s work has been made possible 
only through money given by interested 
persons. In Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Indiana and Nebraska the commissions 
have had especially strong influence upon 
recent library development. 

Traveling libraries are sent out to clubs, 
granges and small villages throughout the 
State, officers of the commission visit towns 


where libraries have been or are to be 
started, and the commission office is a 
centre for advice and. information on 


library buildings, administration and main- 
tenance. In most of these States the 
commissions conduct short summer sessions 
of instruction on library management for 
the librarians o the State. To a degree, 
also, they have joined forces, and publish 
in cooperation a bulletin devoted to library 
news and practical advice, ‘ists of books 
recommended for purchase by small libraries, 
and a handbook of library methods and sug- 
gestions. Their influence and activity have 
grown to a remarkable degree within the past 
four years, and they represent another step 
in the formal organization of public library 
effort. Again, this advance is to be observed 
in the growth in number and activity of State 
associations of librarians—now existing in 
twenty-two States—and in the very recent 
development of librarians’ institutes, con- 
ducted by the State associations, and modeled 
upon the familiar teachers’ institutes, with the 
purpose of improving the standard of service 
in the libraries of little towns and villages. 
Add to these various agencies the individual 
work and influence of the smallest public 
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libraries, most of which are coming into closer 
relations with their communities through 
some of the means previously mentioned, and 
it will be seen how many and how varied are 
the points at which the public library now 
comes into contact with the life of the people. 

There are many definite results of this 
library growth. One of them is the effect of 
the public library upon current literature. 
Through the library a good book is raised 
practically to the rank of a “standard”’ with 
certainty and promptness. There is an 
increasing tendency on the part of librarians 
to limit their most widely circulated collec- 
tions to books that count for something in 
literature, and to supply a great many copies 
of such books. Thus, at the Boston Public 
Library it is recommended that five hundred 
copies at a time be purchased of the Lang 
fairy books, which are always in great demand 
by the children. There is a less pleasing side 
to this in the undoubted promotion through 
public libraries of superficial books, careless 
compilations and superfluous popular “‘series.”’ 
It is taken as a safe rule by publishers that 
“libraries will buy them”’ if they deal with 
nature, with useful arts, with pemmican 
biography or history, or with anything practi- 
cal; and libraries do buy them, in quantities 
sufficient to justify the publishers’ confidence. 
Another point is the effect of the free access 
to books now generally granted to the public 
in small libraries. Even in the large libraries 
a selection of from two thousand to ten thou- 
sand volumes is made freely accessible on open 
shelves for readers to browse over and select 
from, and in many branch libraries and small 
pubtic libraries the entire collection is thus 
accessible. The popularity of this system 
and its broadening effect upon the reader 
have so far outweighed the administrative 
disadvantage of theft and displacement of 
books; but one result of its general acceptance 
must be to set up harmlessness rather than 
merit as a test in book selection, and so to 
weaken the library. The librarian whose 
books are selected for the indiscriminate 
examination and choice of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women of all ages has 
brought home to him the question of a book’s 
moral influence. The question of fiction is 
a vexing one. The great demand of readers 
is for fiction—story books for the children, 
novels for their elders; but it is yet to be 
determined how large a proportion of the 
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public funds the public library is justified in 
expending for these books. Much of the 
great literature of the world is fiction, but 
does recognition of Scott and Thackeray and 
Balzac and the rest warrant the public 
library in supplying a score of copies of the 
last much-advertised novel? There is a 
growing body of opinion in the negative, and 
in seems inevitable that with the develop- 
ment of the public library as an agency of 
public education there must be a change of 
policy regarding the supply of current fiction 
—a supply that even when pushed to the 
limit of extravagance can never correspond 
with the demand of all who want to read the 
last new novel. 

The influence of the public library upon 
the reading habit, upon the use of books, 
cannot yet be fairly judged. Fifteen years 
from now we shall have a basis of observa- 
tion, for it must be remembered that this 
development of book distribution through 
public libraries has not yet lasted for one 
generation. When the children who within 
the last six years have been brought in touch 
with books through the public library shall 
have gained maturity we can better estimate 
what the library is doing for the State, just as 
we are only now beginning to measure the 
effect of cheap and abundant newspapers 
upon the popular mind. Cheap newspapers, 
cheap magazines, the immense production of 
cheap printed matter, these have probably 
so far had more effect than the public library 
in bringing about the enormous increase in 
superficial reading and the thirst for speedy 
and comprehensive systems of self-culture. 
What we call the reading habit is, to a very 
large degree, a sort of mental indulgence, 
disassociated from thinking, involving neither 
effort nor definite result. Yet the use of 
books, even superficially, leaves a sediment of 
enlarged interest and quickened sensibilities. 
It is significant that almost always in review- 
ing statistics of library use for a period of years 
there is evident a constant improvement in 
the quality of the circulation, and a still more 
definite growth in the use of books for 
reference use. Here is the best test of the 
public library’s usefulness. It is as it secures 
the reading of better books, rather than of 
more books, as it becomes a means to sounder 
thought and saner judgment, that it will 
become one of the strongest elements in the 
social development of the future. 
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AN ERA OF THRIFT 


IN THE MIDDLE 





WEST 


MODERN BUSINESS METHODS APPLIED TO FARMING AND CATTLE 
RAISING—THE FARMER NO LONGER AT THE MERCY OF THE MIDDLE 


MAN —GRAIN TRANSFORMED 


ANCES TO FACILITATE HANDLING 


INTO CATTLE—MECHANICAL APPLI- 


THE CROPS—THE NEW FARMER 


CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


NE day, late in the recent autumn, 

a half-dozen farmers, coming fifteen 

miles, drove into a prairie village 

with heavy loads of corn. They went to the 
principal elevator and asked the price. 

“Thirty cents a bushel today.” 

“We will go to the buyer at the other end 
of the town,” said the spokesman. 

“It will do you no good,’”’ was the reply, 
‘“‘as all the buyers pay the same price here.”’ 

“Very well, we will go home and send our 
corn to market on foot.” 

They drove back fifteen miles and unloaded 
the corn into their own granaries, to be 
shipped later in the form of fat cattle. 

Such an incident would have been impossi- 
ble ten years ago, when the average farmer 
was compelled to take what was offered for 
his crop. But two things have worked a 
transformation in the grain-growing portion 
of the West: the farmers have become con- 
servative with prosperity, and the railroads 
have widened the markets. 

Five years of good crops in the West have 
not only paid debts but have also made the 
farmer capable of employifg business methods. 
A few years ago a settler visited town only 
once a fortnight or once a month. He took 
home with him the county papers, the few 
magazines that he received from the East, 
and large bundles of groceries and dry-goods. 
With rural delivery and rural telephones all 
that is past. 

One morning the telephone in my office 
rang, and answering, I recognized the voice of 
a farmer friend living a dozen miles from a 
railroad. 

‘‘T see in the Kansas City morning papers,” 
he began, ‘‘that there is trouble in Venezuela. 
Is there anything later?”’ 





“How did you know what was in the morn- 
ing papers ?’’ 

“Oh, we get them from the carrier every 
day.” 

It was not noon, yet he had been in touch 
with the world’s news up to three o’clock that 
morning, and this two hundred miles west 
of the Missouri River. 

Under these conditions the Western farmer 
has developed an independence in the move- 
ment of crops disconcerting to the market 
manipulators. 

Only a few years ago the farmer hauled his 
wheat directly from the threshing machine to 
the railroad, loaded it into cars and hurriedly 
drew his money for it. The chances were 
that he did not really get any money, for the 
wheat was mortgaged and the creditor took 
the proceeds. With his corn it was the same. 
Dozens of loads might be seen waiting at any 
prairie station, taking their turns in heaping 
the dealers’ yellow pile. That is seldom seen 
in these days. Even the wheat is rushed to 
market only in the remoter sections and in 
years of mammoth crops. The millers of the 
West, out in the wheat belt, are frequently 
hard put to it to secure enough grain for their 
mills. Elevators are at times empty, and 
farmers exhibit a strange reluctance to dispose 
of their produce. 

One of the first things the farmers of the 
West did, after they had harvested one or two 
good crops, was to build commodious barns— 
great red structures, after the fashion of the 
old Pennsylvania barns, with generous 
haymows and low eaves. They are the 
symbol of the new generation and the new 
methods in Western farming. They take 
the place of the pole-and-sod sheds that, 
formerly used as barns, now shelter the 
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implements from the storms of the prairie 
winter. But more than all, in their bearing 
on markets and crop movements they have 
huge bins for wheat and corn, and their hold- 
ings have an unexpected influence on the 
markets of the nation. It was to such barns 
as these that the farmers who refused to sell 
their grain went when they returned home. 
They could await the events of the market, 
their own masters, subject to no dealer’s will. 

A striking and present example of the 
modern attitude of the farmer has been seen 
in the financial history of the West during 
the closing six months of 1902. The wheat 
crop, while not a record-breaker, was a full 
average of the past two decades; the corn 
crop was large. Yet the Western farmer, 
instead of filling the banks with money from 
his crops, has drawn on his deposits, increased 
his loans, bought cattle, and rested in the 
calm security of abundant assets to make 
possible the profit on his produce. The West 
has been drawing on the East for money; 
Western banks have reached the limit of their 
loan fund; the expansion of the business 
operations among the Western farmers has 
been disconcerting to those who wished a 
speedy settlement. 

The West is sending its grain to market 
“on foot.”’ It has learned that the secret 
of profit is in approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible the manufactured product. Sometimes 
it is not possible. Such a season was 1901-2. 
The corn crop of the West was ruined by the 
drought of summer and cattle-feeding was 
abandoned. The ranch owners, having no 
market, were at the mercy of the packers. 
The farmer and stock-feeder were idle, and 
awaited the harvest of another crop of maize. 
This came in the fall of 1902. At once there 
was a rush to fill the yards. Estimates place 
the following figures on the number of cattle 
and sheep handled in the feed-lots of the 
leading corn-producing States: 


Cattle Sheep 
BANEAG .4 «6; 552 2..«s'5 900,000 500,000 
Nebraska... 5.00.3. 400,000 700,000 
PESHDONIR . o56chns . aoe 800,000 200,000 
Colorado ........ . .100,000 150,000 
SBS Wat i nicesc.cknas 750,000 200,000 
Oklahoma.... .....- 100,000 75,000 


These figures are approximate: no one can 
give exact statistics on an industry so varied 
and so scattered. The amount of money 
invested in this quantity of stock is enormous. 
The cattle, for instance, weigh about one 


thousand pounds when they go into the yards, 
and are bought for about four cents a pound, 
or forty dollars each. The sheep sell to 
feeders for at least two dollars a head. With 
these millions of dollars invested in live-stock, 
the farmers require other millions’ worth of 
grain and ‘“‘roughness,”’ or fodder, to make 
good their returns. 

Time was when there was but one path for 
Western grain: eastward to the seaboard. 
Through the St. Paul, Omaha and ixansas 
City gateways passed the golden harvest. 
At the height of the season it was impossible 
to find cars for the grain, and wheat was piled 
by the tens of thousands of bushels on the 
open plain or was sheltered by circus tents. 

That day has passed except in remote 
sections and under unusual conditions. Grain 
goes to Europe from the prairies of the West 
through three principal channels: over the 
rails and through the Atlantic seaboard, to 
the same destination by way of the Lakes, to 
the Gulf of Mexico by Southern railways. 
The latter, though of recent origin, has grown 
rapidly in importance. New ports are being 
opened, new lines of railroad built, and the 
bond of interest between the North and South 
of the Western States grows closer each 
season through the interchange of commodi- 
ties. The diffusion of crops grows more easy 
and rapid, and the congestion of grain in 
transit will soon be unknown. A return of 
the old-time methods would derange in a 
week the carrying trade of the nation, and 
grain dealers would be in confusion. 

In addition to greater resources and larger 
plans, the Western farmer has learned some 
of the little economies of this age. For 
instance, early settlers hauled their wheat to 
the side of box cars on the sidings or to one- 
story warehouses. « They were then involved 
in the slow and wearisome task of shoveling 
their loads, perhaps to an elevated bin. The 
grain cars had a capacity of only 20,000 
pounds, and a truck and a grain-box were used 
in filling them, a few bushels at a time being 
wheeled along a platform to the track. 

Today the farmer drives upon a weighing 
platform; the rear boards of the wagon-box 
are loosened, while the weight is recorded and 
a sample is taken out for testing; the whole 
wagon tips; the red-brown flood descends, 
and in the time you have taken to read this 
paragraph the farmer and his team are ready 
to start for home. 
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Twenty-five years ago the transcontinental 
trains were halted in the Smoky Hill Valley 
of central Kansas that the passengers might 
admire the vast wheat fields. . Thousands of 
acres, reaching to the far horizon, surprised 
and charmed the travelers. It was a realiza- 
tion of their dreams of agricultural splendor. 
But a year later the wheat failed, and the 
settlers, having no other resource, increased 
their mortgages or went ‘“‘back East to the 
wife’s folks.”’ 

Today, in that same valley, on the spot 
where the trains halted, one may stand and 
see not only wheat fields (now smaller and 
better tilled), but alfalfa, corn land, orchards, 
soy-beans, millet, kafir corn, and pasture— 
not to mention sleek herds of milch cows 
whose product goes each morning to the 
yellow creamery in the distance, there to be 
minted into thirty-cent butter for the dis- 
tant but quickly reached New York market. 
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The wheat fails now—sometimes; the corn 
withers occasionally; the fruit does not 
always give abundance; but no one sells out 
or goes back “East”? on those accounts. 
The farmers of the valley sell a dozen articles 
where they once sold one. That is the secret 
of the West’s prosperity. The same con- 
dition exists throughout the prairie States. 
It tends to stability and contentment. Added, 
as it is, to the effort to utilize as much raw 
material as possible on the farm, and to avoid, 
when able, selling products directly to the 
dealer without having in some way raised them 
one step in the scale of value, thus receiving 
double pay for the labor, it means marked 
advancement in the management of the 
Western farmer’s possessions. It means 
simply that the vast territory somewhat 
vaguely described as ‘“‘the Middle West”’ has 
passed from pioneering and settlerhood into 
the soberer but happier stage of thrift. 


IN A RAILROAD 


ST SIEM : 


HOW THE TRUNK LINES ARE ABSORBING ELECTRIC TRAFFIC—A 


GREAT STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


ABSORBED AND EXTENDED BY THE 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, CONDUCTED ON RAILROAD PRINCIPLES 


BY 


SYLVESTER BAXTER 


HE railroads are absorbing trolley 

lines. In the recent remarkable 
development of electric traction 

first came the stage of local consolidation, 
in which all city street railways came under 
single managements. Then came rural expan- 
sion. Large sections of the country have been 
covered by networks of street railways—in 
places consolidated into great independent 
systems. Next railroads, here and there, 
began to utilize electric traction, both trolley 
and “third-rail,” on branches with heavy 
traffic. In all these early stages there has 
been a sharp antagonism between the rail- 
roads and the new street railways. Profitable 
suburban traffic has been wrested from the 
railroads, and in certain instances the rail- 
roads have practically been driven from the 
field. They have lost rural interstation 


traffic; and here and there the new rivals 
carry local freight. Now the railroads appear 
to be getting their second wind. If they are 
not winning back old traffic, they are getting 
new traffic in its place. The enormous sum- 
mer excursion business developed by the 
trolley lines in New England helps the steam 
lines by inducing pleasure trips to distant 
points, whence the tourists, after several 
hours in the electrics, return by train. The 
trolley lines are thus becoming auxiliaries to 
the trunk lines, operated in unison with them 
and evidently destined to absorption. 

A step recently taken by one of the great 
systems of the country, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Company, is the first decided move- 
ment toward such unification. This company, 
after absorbing more than half the railroad 
mileage of New England, concluded to acquire 
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street railway traffic. On account of favorable 
legislation they began in New Hampshire. 
A law enacted in 1895 permitted existing rail- 
roads to build electric street railway branches 
and extensions. At the same time street 
railways were given the right of eminent 
domain in securing private rights of way, 
allowing short cuts across lots. Under these 
provisions the Boston & Maine undertook, 
about two years ago, the construction and 
operation of the important new system in and 
about Portsmouth, and extending thence 
southward to Rye and Hampton beaches. 

The lessons learned from this experience 
have just been applied in the creation of a 
new electric division, which boldly parallels 
the company’s trunk line between Concord 
and Manchester in New Hampshire, using 
water power from the Merrimac River. It 
is unlike all other street railways in the bodily 
adoption of steam railway practice. It bears 
the same relation to the entire system of the 
company that any other branch or division 
does, although at the same time it is a street 
railway in every essential. 

One serious objection to travel by the 
ordinary electric line has come,from the dis- 
comfort caused by bumping along over the 
rough roadbed. This is one of the prob- 
lems solved by the entrance of a steam rail- 
way into the field. The expense of roadbed 
construction as substantial as that of a steam 
line has been regarded as prohibitory. But 
for the whole of the seventeen miles be- 
tween Concord and Manchester the line was 
ballasted as thoroughly as the best of steam 
railways. The highway was excavated to a 
depth of two and three feet and fresh clean 
gravel was put down in place of the inferior 
road material. The expense was kept down 
by the use of a construction train, regularly 
equipped with dump cars, workmen’s cars 
and steam shovels. Some of the grades were 
ten per cent. As these were too heavy 
for an ordinary locomotive, a geared loco- 
motive, such as is used in mountain work in 
the Andes, was employed. The use of this 
train on the streets was made possible by the 
permission of the local authorities. This 
reduced the cost of the work two-thirds. 
Under the right of eminent domain about 
one-third of the line was built outside of the 
highway over private land—about two miles 
near Manchester and three miles near Concord. 
The street railway lines of Concord have 
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been made practically.a portion of this new 
electric system. The law, to be sure; does 
not yet allow steam railway companies to 
acquire and operate existing street railway 
lines—a step that logically follows and which 
naturally will next be taken in New Hamp- 
shire and other States. In this instance, 
however, the difficulty has been met by secur- 
ing control of the Concord Street Railway 
Company through personal purchases in the 
names of certain officials of the Boston 
& Maine. The urban railway lines, while 
remaining legally separate under a distinct 
corporation, are operated in harmony with 
the Concord & Manchester electric division, 
with the same officials at the head of both. 

The passenger over this line is struck by 
the remarkably smooth running of the car. 
The jar and bumping are no greater than on 
a thoroughly constructed steam line. The 
ties, laid in firm ballast, are thoroughly 
tamped into place, with the rails spiked hard 
thereto ; and improved tie-plates are used at 
the joints. Much continued future expense 
in power and from wear and tear has been 
averted by cuts and fills as heavy as on the 
average steam railway and by blasting away 
ledges. In various places the entire highway 
has thus been changed, greatly to the benefit 
of ordinary traffic. With heed to the engineer- 
ing axiom that curves in railroading are a 
source of waste, the highway was relocated 
in various places under codperation with the 
local authorities. In one place a tangent, or 
perfectly straight piece of track, 6,000 feet 
long was thus secured. 

To prevent racking of cars and to permit 
greater speed, the outer rail on curves 
is elevated, as on steam railways. Near 
Concord, where the line departs from the 
highway for a mile or more, the Hookset 
branch of the trunk line is paralleled, and it 
is seen how the electric construction bears 
comparison with the steam railway. To 
avoid a new bridge, the electric line crosses 
the Merrimac near Garvin’s Falls by the 
regular railroad bridge. Danger of accidents 
through a common use of the same track by 
both electric cars and steam trains is avoided 
by the use of an interlocking signal system 
with derailing switches. Another feature in 
bridges is at a crossing of the steam tracks in 
Concord. Here the highway bridge, being 
deficient both in width and strength, has been 
paralleled by a bridge for the trolley line. 
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CLIMBING A STEEP GRADE AT FULL SPEED ON A STONE-BALLASTED PRIVATE RIGHT OF WAY 


In street-railway management it is a com- 
mon practice to wait until a given length 
of track is in really bad condition and then 
reconstruct it. Here, however, three gangs 
of section men are at work throughout the 
year keeping the road-bed and track up to 
the standard just as on steam lines. 

Devices for preventing the slipping of the 
trolley by all possible strengthening of the 
supports and by increasing the flexibility of 
the trolley wire at points of exceptional ten- 
sion have been provided. <A telephone circuit 
covers the entire line, with telephones at every 
siding and at all important points. The cars, 
built from plans of the company’s master car- 
builder, are designed upon steam railway 
lines—heavier than in usual street-railway 
practice for the sake of greater stability, 
smoother running and higher speed. The 
use of “trailers’’ in street-railway work—cars 
without motors drawn by motor cars, as a 
railway train is drawn by a locomotive— 
very common in the early stages of electric 
railway development, is now seldom resorted 
to, for the difficulty of making quick stops 
makes the practice dangerous; but on this line 
the system of running cars in trains when 
traffic is heavy is made possible by employing 
the multiple system of control used on the 
electric elevated lines in Chicago and New 
York and the elevated and subway lines in 








Boston. By this system the motor and air 
brakes of each car are controlled by a single 
motorman at the head of the train, just as 
the engineer on the locomotive controls his 
train, with the difference that, with independ- 
ent motive power existing on every car 
there is an extraordinary promptness in start- 
ing, stopping and attaining maximum speed. 
This is a new departure for street-railway 
work, vastly increasing efficiency. 

In the operation of the system punctuality 
was difficult to introduce. Employees were 
not easy to impress with the importance of 
running the cars on time. But the people 
along the line are now said to regulate their 
watches and clocks by the running of the cars. 
Various steam-railway rules are bodily 
adopted. An official watch inspector regu- 
lates the watches of standard make carried by 
conductors and motormen. There is a com- 
plete system of train despatching by telephone. 
If a car chances to be delayed more than two 
minutes at a siding, the conductor is required 
to call for instructions from the despatcher. 
Motorman and conductor are held jointly 
responsible, as in the case of engineer and 
conductor on steam lines. Therefore the con- 
ductor has to repeat his instructions to the 
motorman before leaving the telephone post 
so that in case of doubt the despatcher may 
be consulted immediately by him also. 
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THE FIRST FOUR-CAR TROLLEY TRAIN 


Instead of the ‘“ peg-and-hole’’ method of 
despatching in use on some street railways, 
the system adopted here, that of “ plotting,” 
is the same as on steam lines. Paper ruled 
in squares is used. Light lines form squares 
within those formed by heavy lines. The 
heavy vertical lines represent the hours and 
their larger fractions; the heavy horizontal 
lines the sidings. The progress of a car from 
Manchester to Concord, both in time and dis- 
tance, is represented by a line in an upward 





SETTING THE SWITCHES AND SEMAPHORES FROM 
THE SIGNAL TOWER 


slope from the bottom to the right. The car 
starting from Manchester to Concord is 
depicted in its progress by a similar plotting, 
beginning on the same vertical line, and run- 
ning in a downward slope. The crossing of 
the two courses denotes the exact place and 
time where the cars meet. The plotting for 
the whole day gives, in a lattice-like series of 
lines, the history of the day’s car movement, 
with “he time and place of every crossing. 
The- lt of this is the adoption of regular 
“car-runs’’ corresponding to the regular 
trains of a steam line. This in turn has 
solved the problem of handling extra cars— 
the cause of some of the most disastrous 
trolley line accidents both East and West in 
the past year. Where the motorman is 
expected to tell the other motorman met at 
a siding about other cars that are coming, the 
fallibility of the human memory is likely to 
lead to serious consequences. 

The device of target-signals on the cars by 
day and colored lanterns by night corre- 
sponds to the flags and lights carried by a 
locomotive and serves the same purposes. 
A green target or light tells that the section 
behind is clear, and red indicates that another 
car is following. The absence of any signals 
means danger. Extra cars are thus run as 
sections of a given regular car-run. A car 
that chances to be delayed loses its regular 
run and becomes a section of the following 
run. So there are never any cars “running 
wild,” as in ordinary practice. 
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A TYPICAL CAR LEAVING CONCORD 


All this has made possible a system of time- 
tables that gives the exact time when each 
car leaves every important point. ‘The wait- 
ing passenger knows just when to expect his 
car, just as if waiting at a station for a rail- 
way train. This is a vast improvement over 
the ordinary puzzling street-railway time- 
table which is appreciated by travelers. 

Another exceptional feature is the fully 
equipped general passenger agency in charge 
of the company’s assistant passenger agent at 
Concord. For fares on the railway, coupons 
that correspond to railroad tickets are used. 
For instance, in case of a trip involving the 
payment of four five-cent fares, trolley line 
practice calls for the collection of four nickels 
at four successive intervals, often to the 
annoyance and confusion of the passenger. 
Here the whole amount is collected at once, 
and coupons to represent each interval are 
given and kept in sight as in case of a con- 
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A NEW BRIDGE, SHOWING HEAVY RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT 


ductor’s check on the steam cars—one coupon 
being taken up at each fare-limit. Much 
trouble for passenger, conductor and company 
is thus very agreeably avoided. 

In the general passenger agency special 
attention is given to the development of 
business, just as with steam railways. Track 
is kept of all important public gatherings, 
the meetings of all sorts of organizations, local 
and general, church festivals and the like, 
and for these occasions extra car service is 
offered. Traffic is built up in every way. 
On the day of President Roosevelt’s visit to 
Concord—a city of about 20,000 inhabitants 








THE TROLLEY LINE CLEARED FOR A STEAM TRAIN 
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A CLEAR RUN THROUGH THE COUNTRY 


—25,000 fares were rung in, but no blockades 
occurred and not a car was late. 

Great pains are taken to select good men 
and encourage faithful and permanent service. 
Instead of punishment by suspension, as is 
customary with the average street railway, the 
men are dealt with in the ways prevailing 
on all other parts of the Boston & Maine 
system. The practice of “record marking” 
is that in use on steam railroads generally. 
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A record is kept of every man, and infractions 
of rules are denoted by graded marks. Ifa 
man falls below a certain rating he loses his 
place. But aman has the right to inspect his 
own record at any time, and may claim a hear- 
ing on any marking. The mark is removed 
and the record cleared if the circumstances 
are satisfactorily explained. The annual 
examination for the men takes the record 
duly into consideration. This examination 
covers not only the conduct of employees 
under the rules, but a determination of physi- 
cal condition, including a test for color- 
blindness, and is extremely thorough. 

This important experiment is significant of 
progress in various ways: superior efficiency 
in public service; advantage to the railway 
company by an enlargement of its scope 
through the addition of an important field of 
operations; advantage to municipalities by 
improved conditions of the highways; and 
advantage to employees through subjection 
to superior methods of discipline, organiza- 
tion and systematized promotion. 
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CLEARING A PLOT FOR PLANTING 


Hacking away the underbrush with machetes 
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SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN PRODUCING CUBAN LEAF IN TEXAS 
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TOBACCO IN THE 


IN CUBA—A WHOLE 
A SMALL PLOT OF 
THE INDUSTRY? 


MARRION WILCOX 


EANWHILE,”’ 
said Don 
Domingo, 

who had taken us over 
one of his plantations 
and through one of his 
factories that morning, 
“meanwhile, for our 
solace, here are some of 
the best cigars in the 
world.” 

As the ordinary cigars 
are somewhat longer 
than a finger, so those 
he laid on the table 
were somewhat shorter 
than a forearm; they 
were blackascoals. In 


an hour or two the fire would creep that 
portentous distance with the help of but 
a little puffing; and in their smoke, for 
all its pungency, there was the fugitive 
odor of roses. We had watched him 
as he chose, one by one, these formidable 
things among hundreds that his workmen 
reckoned perfect products of their skill, 
rejecting the others on account of some slight 
imperfections that his trained sense detected. 

“Infinite care,’’ said he, “is required to 
cultivate this leaf, and artistic delicacy of 
treatment and handling at every stage of 
production. It will not be easy to find labor 
equal to ours for this particular industry in 
any other country.” ‘ 

We had been talking as we lunched together 
less than a year ago—half a dozen men—at a- 
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PULLING THE SEEDLINGS FOR TRANSPLANTING 


table placed in the garden of ‘‘ The Delights,” 
bordering on the Vuelta Abajo. 

‘ Besides,”” Don Domingo continued, “our 
peculiar Cuban soil and climate are indis- 
pensable for the growth of the finest tobacco. 
When the Secretary of Agriculture in 
Washington consulted me about his plans 
for growing tobacco equal to the Cuban leaf 
in the States, I said to him: ‘We Cubans can- 
not raise fine tobacco except in certain 
restricted areas. The products of other 
parts of the island remain hopelessly inferior 


™ 


Even in adjoining fields nature produces 
different qualities. How, then, should you 
in America, where soil and climate are totally 
different from ours, expect to approximate 
the Vuelta Abajo leaf?’ It is a question of 
climate and soil.”’ 

“Soil merely,’”’ it was objected; “or, if a 
warm and moist atmosphere is also neces- 
sary, that can be produced artificially, as in 
the successful experiments with shade-grown 
Sumatra tobacco in the Connecticut Valley.”’ 

“But the soil of Pinar del Rio province is 





PLANTING THE SEEDLINGS 


“‘ For work in the field antiquated wooden plows are still used” 
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UNITED STATES 


SEARCHING FOR TOBACCO WORMS 


Each leaf must be examined frequently 


unique,’ said Don Domingo. “Until the 


Department of Agriculture at Washington 
finds a Vuelta Abajo in the United States it 
can make no headway.”’ 


Now the report of Secretary Wilson, pub- 
lished on December 4, 1902, contains this 
businesslike statement : 


‘“A conference has been held in Washington 
recently by the tobacco verts of the Department 
to consider the general situation and to advise as to 
the methods to be pursued during next season, 
especially in Ohio and Texas. Arrangements have 
been made for experimentation during the coming 
crop season, with good prospects of producing fine 
filler tobacco in these two States. Leaf has been 
grown that cannot be distinguished from the imported 
Cuban when properly fermented.” 


PREPARING THE TOBACCO FOR SELECTION 


“The neglect of growers to sort the leaves adds to the perplexity ”’ 
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MAKING “ CARROTS” 


Putting up the tobacco for baling 


The Department of Agriculture, in other located the soil-type and have found the 
words, has already found soil in two widely desired leaf under conditions which indicate 
separated States that is suitable for the pro- that large quantities can be produced of 
duction of good Cuban tobacco. Has it, uniformly high grade. Only a small amount ¢ 
then, discovered a new Vuelta Abajo? of leaf which could be fermented has been 

This much, at any rate, is clear: recog- grown this year, but samples have been sub- 
nizing in tobacco grown in Texas exceptional mitted to dealers and brokers in New York 
qualities contained only in occasional leaves, and Philadelphia, and these authorities now 
to which the main crop was decidedly admit that the leaf is a Cuban leaf with the 
inferior, the Bureau of Soils sent repre- characteristic aroma. 
sentatives to eastern Texas, who, after Most of the land that will produce the leaf is 
this year’s work, report that they have _ stillinforest. The Department will send two 





BALING THE ‘‘CARROTS” FOR SHIPMENT 


Each bale, costing for production between $50 and $62, will yield 3,000 cigars 
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“STRIPPING” TOBACCO 


Separating it into individual leaves 


parties to Texas at once to survey the area, 
and will enlarge the party of experts in order 
to grow fifteen or twenty acres of tobacco. 
The Department will then have all necessary 
information in regard to methods of growing, 
curing, fermenting and packing—details very 
essential to the commercial success of the 
industry wherever instituted. 

The Department representatives were em- 
ployed last year at Willis, Texas; at present 
they are at Woodville and Nacogdoches in 
the same State, and they have made favor- 
able reports of observations as far south as 
Liberty. The area thus roughly defined is 
larger than all the fine tobacco-growing 


districts in Cuba combined. 
And now, if the new industry is developed, 
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WETTING THE TOBACCO TO MAKE IT READY FOR CIGARS 


what can be learned from Cuban methods 
and Cuban mistakes? 

In Cuba a clearing on some sunny hill- 
side is used for a seed-plot to secure a natural 
hotbed for the seedlings; but the growers err 
by taking seeds from inferior third-growth 
plants, which, unsuitable for cigars, have been 
allowed to ripen their seeds. The result is a 
gradual degeneration, with such diminution 
of individual plants that their aromatic 
brown leaves, when they reach the hands of 
the escojadores, have sometimes seemed des- 
tined to share the fate of their dwarfed 
yellow Turkish cousins. To check this degen- 
eration, strong fertilizers have occasionally 
been used in such large quantities that the 
leaves, while regaining their lost size, lost 
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“IN THE LARGE ROOM WHERE MEN AND BOYS ARE SEATED AT TABLES MAKING CIGARS” 


their fine qualities also. Scientific selection of 
the seeds would certainly improve the crops. 

For work in the fields antiquated wooden 
plows are still used. Indeed, it is related 
that during the war Cuban refugees essayed 
tobacco cultivation in Florida, only to dis- 
cover that they were outclassed by the 
American farmers. Their failure they ascribed 
to the malign influence of the modern steel 
plows and to the American mule. “Give us 
back our burros and Cuban plows! ™ 
The fact is that the Cubans of today have not 
studied their own methods. Unreasoning 
they carry on what their fathers have taught 
them. The cost of production might be con- 
siderably reduced by modern devices. 

The precious tobacco land is cultivated in 
small farms—an arrangement that seers 
necessary to those who employ only primitive 


PUTTING THE 





BANDS ON CIGARS 


methods of destroying insect life. Don 
Domingo would tell us that a native family 
cannot take care of more than a small field. 
Moreover, the labor of the entire family is 
required, for work goes on day and night. 
Every leaf must be examined frequently and 
kept from the tobacco caterpillar. The wife 
and children must aid the adult male laborer, 
taking turns throughout the twenty-four 
hours. And at the end of a season of such 
days the family’s aggregate earnings, repre- 
sented in the value the crop has in excess of 
rent, may be $500. ‘Certainly on a large 
scale there might be great economies; but 
on a large scale, to exercise the care our 
laborers take—it is impossible!” Secretary 
Wilson’s comment on the small tobacco 
farms in Cuba, apropos of the raising of 
Cuban tobacco in Texas was: ‘Americans 
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will not sit up all night to pick caterpillars 
off tobacco leaves. They will spray them by 
machinery.” 

The neglect of the Cuban growers to sort 
the leaves adds to the difficulty in the 
process of manufacture. Again, in the large 
room where one or two hundred men and 
boys sat at tables making cigars, until quite 
recently the windows were always closed. 
The old idea was that fresh air would 
carry away part of the flavor and scent of the 
tobacco; a draught, too, might scatter the 
light leaves laid in order on the long working- 
tables. The government of intervention, how- 
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year 1900, for example, Cuba sent to us only 
40,000,000 cigars, while the United States 
produced 5,800,000,000. Yet we know very 
well—now, when two years have passed— 
that quality wins, as usual. 

The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington wishes to learn by experiment whether 
it can aid our planters and manufacturers 
to secure quality as well as quantity. 

The experiment just begun does not divert 
to new uses lands that are already productive; 
on the contrary, it is to be made in a region 
that has not yet been cleared of forest trees. 
The probable increase in the value of the 





TYPICAL SMALL CUBAN FARMS 


One family cultivates each plot 


ever, ordered a year ago that such windows 
should be opened at the top, and conditions 
now are better. If the experiments in Texas 
and Ohio are to be successful, the Cuban 
errors must be avoided; and we_ should 
remember, also, while noticing certain imper- 
fections in Cuban methods, that the island’s 
distinctive industry is on the whole well 
conducted, and so firmly established that 
competition will at first be difficult. 
Préeminence in the production of fine 
cigars has hitherto seemed to be the monopoly 
of the Cubans beyond all dispute. In the 


lands in eastern Texas may, therefore, be 
regarded as an unforeseen addition to the 
national wealth. For it is customary to say 
that Vuelta Abajo lands are not for sale at 
any price. In the best districts, such as 
San Luis, province of Pinar del Rio and 
San Juan y Martinez, one caballeria (equal 
to thirty-three and one-third acres) of land 
prepared for planting rents for $800 a year. 
In districts which, though uncommonly 
fertile, produce less approved grades, the 
rental of one caballeria varies between $400 
and $500 a year. 
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SPENCER 


BY 
GEORGE ILES 


ERBY, in the heart of England, is 
today a stirring town of 100,000 
inhabitants, thanks to the Midland 

Railway, which has its headquarters there. 
In 1820 the population was scarcely one- 
fifth as much as now, for all that Derby dates 
back to the Roman occupation and lies on 
the highway from London to the north. 
There dwelt in Derby in 1820 a schoolmaster 
of ability and notable independence of char- 
acter, William George Spencer, whose father 
before him had been a teacher. His own 
powers of eliciting the thought of his pupils 
find a remarkable record in his ‘‘Inventional 
Geometry,” a little book widely in favor 
among English and American teachers to this 
day. Mr. Spencer also devised a system of 
lucid shorthand which is deemed meritorious 
by judges familiar with systems of world- 
wide acceptance. 

To this man, who retained comeliness and 
vigor to his old age, a single child was born, 





Herbert, who came into the world on April 27, 
1820. His education proceeded slowly and 
on unconventional lines, first at the hands of 
his father, and afterward under the direction 
of his uncle, Rev. Thomas Spencer, Curate of 
Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath. At seven- 
teen Herbert took up railway engineering, a 
profession which he followed for eight or nine 
years, until the crash in railway enterprises 
forced him out of work. He had, at twenty- 
two, written for the Non-conformist a series 
of articles on the proper sphere of govern- 
ment. This opened to him a career as a 
writer, and in London for four years, begin- 
ning with 1848, he was a sub-editor of the 
Economist. In 1850 Thornton Hunt, a son of 
Leigh Hunt, and George Henry Lewes estab- 
lished the Leader, a weekly journal, to which 
Spencer contributed. Another contributor, 
recalling those far-off days, thus describes him: 


“He had a ruddy complexion and gave one the 
impression of being a young country gentleman of 
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Photographed by G. A. Fawkes 
THE HOUSE IN WHICH HERBERT SPENCER WAS BORN 
27 Exeter Street, Derby 


the sporting farmer class. When discussion arose 
his manner was earnest, and he argued as a man 
who had carefully thought out his convictions. 
Despite his vigorous look, he had even then misgiv- 
ings about his health. On Friday nights, just before 
the publication of the Leader, we had at the office 
eleven o’clock teas. George Eliot, who at that time 
lived at Chapman’s, the bookseller’s, near by in 
the Strand, was sometimes with us. Spencer, like 
herself, occasionally read final proofs. At these 


informal parties we usually had Thornton Hunt, 





HERBERT SPENCER 


William James Linton, the engraver, and Lewes, 
who was first presented to George Eliot by Spencer.”’ 


In 1850 appeared the first of Spencer’s 
books, ‘Social Statics,’’ which contained in 
embryo much of the political philosophy of 
his subsequent writings. His second work, 
the “Principles of Psychology,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1855. In 1852 he began the series 
of essays which many critics regard as his 
best work. The third of them was an argu- 
ment for the development hypothesis, of 
striking power and originality. Still more 
remarkable was the article on ‘‘Progress: Its 
Law and Cause,” which appeared in the 
Westminster Review in 1857, maintaining for 
the first time as it does that evolution is a uni- 
versal process. This conviction had struck so 
deeply into Spencer’s mind as to prove the 
turning point in his career. When, in 1858, he 
planned his Synthetic Philosophy, it was with 
evolution as its keynote. inthat Philosophy 
he duly incorporated the Psychology of 1855. 
In 1896, after thirty-six years’ labor, the 
author came to the end of his task, and 
a noble monument it is of original and 
constructive thought, of a purpose coura- 
geously carried to success despite poverty, 
ill health and the prolonged withholding 
of public recognition. 

From an authoritative source some account 
of the author and his methods is here for the 
first time published. 

When the portraits of Herbert Spencer are 
compared with those of his father and mother, 
it is easy to see that the mold and structure 
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THE PARADE, BRIGHTON, IMMEDIATELY IN FRONT OF HERBERT SPENCER’S HOUSE 
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HERBERT SPENCER 
HE READS WITHOUT GLASSES AT EIGHTY-ONE 
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of his face were from his father, coming out 
with new strength in the son. From his 
mother were derived the long upper lip and 
the distinctive expression of the features. 
For her he had a strong affection; his grief at 
her death was profound. During her last 
long illness Spencer devised for her a bed 
which moved in any direction at atouch. In 
other ways he has shown inventive talent. 
When a young man he constructed a veloci- 
meter to indicate the speed of locomotives. 
Long before Francis Galton produced com- 
posite photographs, Spencer suggested the 
idea and pointed out its value. In eariy life 
he was a capital draughtstnan and attained 
some facility as a painter in water-colors. 
He had as a young man a strong bass voice 
of good timbre, and used to sing in part 
music until ill health forbade the exertion. 
When he began the composition of “ First 
Principles’’ in 1860 he adopted the practice 
of dictating to an amanuensis. He was 
spending the summer by the shore of a 
Scottish loch. His habit was to dictate for a 


SPENCER 


quarter of an hour, then row for an equal 
period with the object of so stimulating the cir- 
culation of the blood as to carry him through 
another fifteen minutes’ dictation, and so on 
throughout the forenoon. Neither then nor 
afterward did he work in the afternoon. 
Ten years later, at times when his health fell 
to a low ebb, he would go to a racket court in 
the north of London, play with the man in 
charge, and dictate in the intervals of the 
game. One of the most abstruse portions of 
his Psychology, the argument for Transfigured 
Realism, was composed under these un- 
promising circumstances. His usual pro- 
gramme as he wrote the volumes of the 
“Synthetic Philosophy’’ was to leave his 
house soon after nine in the morning and 
direct his steps to Kensington Gardens. 
There he walked until nearly ten o’clock, his 
head slightly bent, his pace somewhat rapid, 
his mind evidently in meditation. Yet he 


was never too absorbed to greet a passing 
acquaintance with a winning smile. Regularly 
at ten o’clock he appeared in his workroom 
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HERBERT SPENCER AT EIGHTY-ONE 


At home, sitting overlooking the sea 
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in Leinster Place, a retreat known to hardly 
any one, and sacred against intrusion. He first 
dictated his correspondence, often rebelling 
at its onerous demands. Then he turned to 
his systematic work, soon rising to the full 
tide of dictation; usually he went on without 
a break till close on one o’clock, when he 
hurried away to luncheon. If his health was 
out of order, he would stop abruptly at any 
moment and leave the house, saying that his 
head felt queer. When fairly well he would 
smoke half a cigar, finding that it promoted 
the flow of thought. His light-blue eyes, as 
he reflected, had the thinker’s far-away look. 
The dictation was continuous; there were no 
interruptions and only brief pauses. The 
panorama of thought unwound itself slowly 
and apparently without an effort. Heseldom, 
in resuming his task, needed to be reminded 
of the last word spoken, and he never changed 
his calm, sitting position in front of the grate. 
Never did he patch, reconstruct or begin 
again. The matter seemed to have long been 
familiar to him, and only to be taking its final 
shape before his eyes. Now and then a 
brilliant thought would flash suddenly upon 
him. Thus the felicitous antithesis in his 
‘Sociology”’ of the religion of amity and the 
religion of enmity was a surprise to himself, 
and so was his declaration that his works are 
not only caviar to the many but caviar to 
the few. He rarely used notes. At the 
end of a week or two’s dictation he would 
begin revising his pages. His sole objects 
were, greater conciseness and precision of 
language. There was much substitution of 
short phrases for long ones, but there were no 
wholesale excisions and few additions. His 
works might have been printed from his 
dictated manuscripts and shown no other 
defects than redundancies. Considering the 
difficulty of his subjects, the solidity of the 
matter and his finish of style and treatment, 
his rate of composition was not slow. On 
good mornings he would produce 1,000 words. 
This was reduced by the time occupied in 
revision, the arrangement of materials and 
relapses into ill health to a daily average for 
the year of 330 words. In 1879, when he was 


recovering from a serious illness, sitting under 
the trees of Kensington Gardens, he dictated 
his autobiography to an amanuensis. 
Spencer has never been much of a reader: 
he was wont to say that if he were to read as 
much as other people he would know as little 
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as they. He has never bought many books, 
nor borrowed from circulating libraries or 
other sources, and yet he has managed to 
accumulate enormous stores of knowledge. 
He read but little in the forenoon, and he 
dared not read at all in the evening through 
dread of insomnia, but for all that he seemed 
to miss nothing in print that bore on his work. 
Almost all his reading must have taken place 
at odd moments, just after breakfast, after 
luncheon, and in the afternoons regularly 
passed at the Atheneum Club. A little time 
went a long way with him: five minutes over 
an article, half an hour over a book, availed 
him as much as half an hour or half a day to 
another man. Much was communicated to 
him by friends of eminence in science, who 
took pride in placing their information at his 
service. Among these were Huxley, Tyndall 
and Hooker. Huxley read and revised the 
manuscripts of ‘First Principles ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Principles of Biology.” Early in life Spencer 
mastered the art of putting questions, and his 
unswerving devotion to a single task kept his 
mind ever focused, so that every new fact or 
suggestion at once found its place in his 
thought. His memory is strong for facts and 
principles and weak for words; he could never 
quote correctly poetry of any length. He 
has the faculty of divination which Augustin 
Thierry admired in Walter Scott. The blank 
forms of knowledge were ever in his mind, 
ready to be filled up by long-consideredinquiry. 
He knew well howto make his assistants render 
him the utmost aid in gathering data, so as to 
spare himself for the organizing work he alone 
could do. He would ask an assistant whether 
such-and-such a series of facts was to be 
found in history, with the events of which 
he had hardly any acquaintance. The man 
might be an indifferent researcher and not at 
once discover the facts required ; but he always 
discovered them eventually. Spencer has a 
keen eye for a hint that an ordinary thinker 
would not notice. In his “Sociology”’ he 
sets forth his ghost theory of the origin of 
religion—the theory that a ghostly double was 
suggested to primitive man by his dreams 
and swoons, by apoplexy, catalepsy and 
ecstasy, and that thence have proceeded 
beliefs in spirits, in another life, and in deities. 
The suggestion of all this came to Spencer in 
Robert Southey’s “History of Brazil.”” In 
the first volume of that work, page 237, the 
author says of the Tupis of Brazil: ‘‘Tupa is 
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their word for Father, for the Supreme Being, 
for thunder; it passed by an easy process 
from the first of these meanings to the last, 
and the barbarous vanity of some tribes 
compounded from it a name for themselves. 
In these words their whole theology is at once 
comprised and explained. . They addressed 
no prayers to this universal parent; he was 
neither the object of hope nor of fear. Their 
diabolism was rooted deeper: dreams, shadows, 
the nightmare and delirium had generated 
superstitions which a set of knaves systema- 
tized and strengthened.’’ A theory of ani- 
mism, which has much in common with the 
ghost theory of Spencer, is elaborated in 
Edward B. Tylor’s ‘Primitive Culture.” 
Both authors worked independently and in 
ignorance of each other’s results until the 
publication of Spencer’s “Sociology.” A 
singular adumbration of the theory of Spencer 
was set forth by Thomas Hobbes as long 


ago as 1651, in the forty-fifth chapter 
of his ‘‘ Leviathan,” in which he treats of 
Demonology. 


Spencer’s knowledge of literature is not 
extersive. He is familiar with Shakespeare 
and Scott. He has a hearty admiration for 
‘Tristram Shandy,” and dislikes the coarseness 
of Fielding; he regards the “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’’asagem. He liked William 
Black’s short stories as they were read to him 
during a convalescence, and relished the sharp 
skits of Grenville Murray’s memoirs. All that 
he has taught in his “ Ethics’’ he has exempli- 
fied in his life. His business engagements, 
under whatever stress of ill health or early 
penury, were always strictly fulfilled. For 
more than forty years he has been, in a 
manner, his own printer, engraver, book- 
binder and publisher. Everybody who has 
dealt with him in these various interests 
testifies that he is a just and generous man. 
As in business relations, so also in those of 
society. While on the committee of the 
Atheneum Club he constantly fought for the 
admission of men of science and of letters 
who had made their mark as against official 
personages of more notoriety. At the London 
Library he showed equal courage in with- 
standing, and successfully, the dictation of 
a peer eminent for little else than his rank. 

Naturally of a robust build, he preserved 
his bodily vigor till past sixty: it was in 1884 
that he became unable to take his accustomed 
long walks. In that year he began to drive 
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to the Atheneum Club in the afternoons, 
instead of walking across the parks as 
formerly. His cerebral strength had given 
way many years before. In 1855 he 
resided at Pentonville, absorbed in writing 
his “Psychology.”’ He had then few acquaint- 
ances, had joined no club, and was left much 
to himself. He could not shake off the 
obsession of his subject; his thoughts haunted 
him by night as well as by day. Ever since 
he has been a sufferer from insomnia, and for 
eighteen months after the completion of his 
book he could do nothing. Then, in his 
impatience, he one day resumed work, to 
discover, as George Sand and others in like 
case had done, that his strength gradually 
came back to him. He slowly regained vigor 
enough to accomplish a large amount of toil, 
but never with perfect security: it was always 
touch and go with him. At such times he 
threw up his work and hurried away to his 
native Derby, or to Brighton or Tunbridge 
Wells. There he went about killing time as 
best he could, feeling thoroughly bored and 
miserable. In three or four weeks he would 
return, apparently restored, and without an 
effort take up his work at the point where he 
had dropped it; in a moment the bow of 
Ulysses was bent as easily as ever. As time 
went on these relapses grew less frequent, 
and at the end of fifteen years’ work on the 
“Synthetic Philosophy” he found himself, 
in 1875, in much better health than when he 
began. In 1897 he underwent a serious 
collapse, followed two years later by a 
marvelous restoration, attributed to the use 
of meat cooked in a particular way. This 
rejuvenescence disposes him to believe that 
nervous troubles may be assuaged with 
advancing years. 

When Spencer visited America in 1882 his 
address to his friends at Delmonico’s was a 
chapter from his gospel of relaxation and 
rest. This was drawn from personal experi- 
ence. In early life he was told by his physician 
that his health would never improve while he 
worked so hard and lived alone in lodgings. 
From the sixties onward he resided in a 
boarding-house at 37 Queen’s Gardens, one 
of the best neighborhoods of Bayswater. 
His recreations now became varied and of 
inestimable benefit. When lawn tennis was 
revived he took it up eagerly; he was always 
ready to join a picnic or an excursion, when 
he was as active and sportful as the youngest. 
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-He often went to the theatres and the opera, 
usually in company with friends. He set much 
store by his annual outing in Perthshire or 
Argyleshire, where he fished for salmon with 
the thoroughness which went into everything 
that he did. His flies were always of his own 
design. Indoors, when in London, to get 
through the long, dull evenings when he had 
no engagement, he played whist at first and 
then billiards, at which his game was steady 
rather than brilliant. He often dined out, 
less from choice than for distraction from 
toil. As a capital talker he was much in 
request. An audacious lady once sought 
him for a dance; he told her that he did 
not dance nor did he care to be a wallflower. 

Never has philosopher had more warm 
friends than Spencer. To the Derby friends 
of his youth he was attached to the last. One 
of them, Mr. Edwin Lott, a banker, who died 
some years ago, was his companion during 
his American tour in 1882. In London his 
first associates and friends were Doctor John 
Chapman, the editor and publisher; Marian 
Evans, whom he persuaded to become a 
novelist; and her husband, George Henry 
Lewes. Afterward came the friendships with 
Huxley and Tyndall. With Huxley the 
feeling was chiefly a matter of mutual intel- 
lectual respect; in the late fifties the two had 
long walks together, vigorously debating the 
new phases of the development theory. 
With Tyndall the connection was more 
emotional and less intellectual than with 
Huxley, although Spencer’s uncompromising 
Radicalism often collided with the Irishman’s 
Orange-tinted Conservatism. To all his 
friends Spencer was loyal to the bone. When 
Sir Joseph Hooker fell out with the Minister 
of Works in the Gladstone administration of 
1868-74, he organized the scientific resistance 
which left the great botanist in possession of 
the field. In America Spencer had many 
devoted friends. First and chief of these was 
Doctor Edward L. Youmans, his most 
enthusiastic and helpful disciple. When 
he projected the “International Scientific 
Series,’ he induced Spencer to write for it 
the “Study of Sociology,’”’ suggesting how 
the subject might be treated. That volume 
remains the most readable of Spencer’s many 
books, and one of the most instructive. John 
Fiske, who later oa based his ‘Cosmic 
Philosophy”’ on Spencer’s system, gave his 
master firm and unfaltering support. 
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One of the earliest honors paid the philos- 
opher was also the most picturesque. About 
1870 the late Sir Julius Haast, the explorer, 
bestowed Spencer’s name on a grand range of 
mountains which buttress the western coast of 
New Zealand. The next distinction was one 
which when offered to Emerson was by him 
considered the choicest of his life. In 1872, 
or thereabouts, a committee of students of 
St. Andrews, the oldest university in Scotland, 
proposed to elect Spencer as their Lord Rector. 
One of the leading professors, Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, believed that had he consented to 
stand he would have been elected. But 
Spencer dreaded the ordeal of delivering the 
customary address and declined the nomina- 
tion. The senatus of the university then 
proffered him the degree of LL.D. He 
replied that had such a distinction been 
offered him when he was young and struggling 
for recognition it might have aided him; now 
that he had made his mark and gained a hear- 
ing he no longer needed it. The university 
showed that it took the rebuke to heart; some 
of its own rising members soon afterward 
received degrees. Many years later the 
University of Cambridge offered him an LL.D. 
It was declined. When Sir Joseph Hooker 
was president of the Royal Society he wished 
to honor his presidency by having Spencer 
elected a fellow, but he would not agree. The 
X Club long nominated the presidents of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and proposed to appoint him presi- 
dent, but he shrank from the exciternent. 
When, in 1878, he visited the Exhibition in 
Paris, he was publicly entertained by a com- 
pany of professors and deputies, responding 
in an interesting speech. One of his latest 
tributes came from far-away Australia. His 
friends there, in 1900, sent him congratula- 
tions on his eightieth birthday; he responded 
in terms which lack nothing of his wonted 
power of terse, vigorous expression. 

About ten years ago Spencer removed 
to Brighton. His present house is 5 Percival 
Terrace, facing the sea in a charming situation. 
He takes carriage drives in good weather, but 
his failing health permits him to see few 
visitors and then only for short periods. Yet 
when friends converse with him they are 
surprised and astonished as well as pleased 
at his vigor and alertness of mind, A presen 
tation bust of himself occupies a place of 
honor in his house. It is a speaking likeness. 
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' N J HEN an American visits the offices 
of a great banking or industrial 

corporation in Germany he finds 
frugality, hard work, great energy and dis- 
cipline side by side with wastefulness, disorder, 
lack of interest and bureaucratic red tape. 
He sees hard-headed, practical men, well- 
informed, international and shrewd, dealing 
often in much empty formality, narrowness 
and childish self-conceit. He sees, along with 
modern time-saving methods, an accumula- 
tion of useless, antiquated detail. 

The visitor receives almost invariably a 
courteous reception. The more important 
members of the staff usually have separate, 
comfortably furnished offices, especially in 
banks. The separate room system is carried 
out even for clerks and calculators. The 
German makes a point of devoting himself 
entirely to the visitor he receives. I know 
of an official who has an electric knob under 
his desk which he presses with his foot when 
he thinks that he has given all the time 
that might be expected to a tedious visitor. 
The office boy, in whose room this special 
bell rings, appears and announces a board 
meeting, and the visitor takes his leave. A 
number of daily papers in various languages 
are kept on file in the waiting-room for the 
convenience of visitors. This question of 
languages enters largely in Europe into the 
daily routine. The Germans are good, prac- 
tical linguists, and all the more important 
clerks as well as the managers speak French 
and English. 

The office opens usually at 8:30 or 9 o’clock 
and closes at about 6:30, with a pause of two 
hours from 1 to 3 o'clock. Many business 
men dine with their families at about 2 o’clock 
and sleep afterward. A new start is taken 


late in the day, and much hard work is done 
even up to 7 or 8 o'clock. Some bank 


officials work from 1o to 5 and later, with 
only a short pause for luncheon. In London 
and Paris the evening mails close early, and 
late letters are subject to a fine; but the post 
leaves Berlin and other large cities in Germany 
between 9:30 and midnight, thus tempting 
one to save a day by writing late letters. 
The pause in the middle of the day, during 
which outdoor sport is, of course, impossible, 
is opposed, especially by the younger element. 
Some of the business men ride in the parks 
early in the morning, but office-workers as a 
rule have no opportunity for outdoor exercise. 

In some firms where there are a number 
of managing directors and important heads 
of departments it is customary to meet in 
conference and discuss the contents of the 
mail at a fixed hour every morning. Some 
concerns register all incoming letters, with 
number, name and place of sender, date and 
short note of contents, so that the letter may 
be easily traced if it goes astray or remains 
unanswered. Elaborate systems have been 
worked out for the purpose of controlling the 
promptness with which letters are acted upon 
and replied to. Several systems of modern 
letter files are in use, but the German, espe- 
cially in technical offices, has great preference 
for the old-fashioned method of clamping or 
pasting a letter which has been settled into a 
pasteboard cover or folder, with a copy of the 
reply. Letters ready to be signed are placed 
in books made of colored blotting-paper, the 
leaves having two or three holes punched 
through the book. One sees through the 
holes whether there are more letters to sign. 
Card catalogues are gradually coming into 
use, but it is difficult to interest clerks in their 
applications. 

In the management of a company there are 
usually several “directors’’ or managers 
(England ‘‘Managing Directors’’), one per- 
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haps who has the bookkeeping departments, 
another who looks after the factory affairs, 
and a third who is chiefly interested in 
the details of general finance operations, 
where more or less intricate negotiation is 
necessary. No matter how these directors 
may divide the work among themselves, they 
are as a body responsible for the management 
of the company. In some companies, espe- 
cially where the diversity of interests requires 
a larger number of responsible directors, one 
of them is appointed as the so-called “ general 
director.”” The general director is empowered 
to sign for the company—alone. Otherwise it 
is customary for any two directors to sign 
together. One of these signatures is the 
indication of the correctness of the letter, 
contract or check, the first signature being 
furnished by the director who is best informed 
on the matter. It is not usual to appoint a 
president, vice-president, secretary or treas- 
urer, and no such titles or names of persons 
ever appear on letter-heads. Every one may, 
at an expense of twelve cents, obtain from 
the Commercial Registrar’s office of the 
district or city a list of names of those who 
are for the moment entitled to sign for the 
company. 

In Germany the president of the company, 
although not so called, is really the chairman 
of the board of supervisors (Aufsichtsrath). 
He is consulted by the directors on all very 
important matters, and holds meetings of the 
board as often as he sees fit or as often as the 
managers of the company desire to bring up 
matters before the board. The manager of a 
company is forbidden by law to have a seat 
on the board, but he must attend board meet- 
ings. The members of the board receive for 
their work each year, after the annual meeting, 
a sum which is made up on the basis of a 
percentage of the profits (¢antieme) after a 
four per cent. dividend has been declared. If 
more than four per cent. is not possible, the 
members of the board get nothing. A 
member of the board of a company that 
has declared an eight to ten per cent. 
dividend receives, for instance, from $1,500 
to $6,000 a year as his share. 

The board’s work must be that of calm 
judgment and fair criticism. The balance- 
sheet and business of a concern must be pub- 
lished, so that the smallest stockholders, 
receiving the printed report some time before 
the day of the general meeting, are able to 
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criticize at will. It is not an unusual thing 
to see the chairman of the board of a very 
powerful company answering the questions 
of a shareholder who has perhaps only three 
hundred dollars invested, and who has come 
to the annual meeting with the express 
intention of making trouble. The books are 
revised annually by an official auditor. In 
the rating of assets all securities must be 
noted at their last quotation on the ex- 
change at the end of the business year; or 
if they are not quoted on the exchange, then 
the last price at which they are known to have 
been sold. But no matter how high the 
quotation may have been, it is not per- 
mitted to rate them higher than the purchase 
price. Of course, if the quotation is lower 
than that at which they were purchased, 
that must be booked. This wise clause in 
the law for stock companies may prove in 
some years very unpleasant for companies 
which have large portfolios of securities. A 
company which has earned very well on its 
products may show a net loss for the year 
if it happens to have many “securities” 
which have been in disfavor with the public. 

Three kinds of comypanies are customary: 
The limited liability company, the partner- 
ship company with shares, and .the ordinary 
share company. 

The first is the form used for small under- 
takings: it has the advantage of limited 
liability and the privacy of personal owner- 
ship; no shares are issued. 

The second is a form applied in the case 
where the individuals who have started a 
business, or certain large owners, retain a 
preferred interest and personal responsibility. 

There are 6,900 share companies registered, 
and it is estimated that in these at least one- 
twentieth of the nation’s wealth is invested. 

The more noticeable features of the share 
company are: 

The share must have a nominal value of at 
least 1,000 marks ($240). It is indivisible. 
The shares must represent fully paid cash 
capital or other good assets. If a part of the 
capital consists of other than cash, such as 
plant, patents, etc., this part is fixed by the 
contract of formation, and is subject to the 
severe examination and approval of the 
Commercial Court before the company is 
registered. Every effort is made in the law 
to create valuable assets equal to the face 
value, and to prevent “watering.’’ Managing 
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directors have to “exercise the carefulness 
of an orderly business man.’ If they neglect 
their duties as outlined in the law they are 
liable for damages. The board of supervisors 
has not the direct responsibility for the 
business of a company, but has the obligation 
to ‘watch over the management of the busi- 
ness in all branches and to inform itself to 
this end regarding the progress of affairs.” 
Its members are also responsible against fine 
and imprisonment and loss of their private 
fortunes for intentionally hurting the interests 
of the company or neglecting to do that which 
“the carefulness of an orderly business man”’ 
would dictate. 

The deplorable failures of the last two years 
in Cassel, Leipzig and Berlin revealed, it is 
true, despite the laws, a very rotten state of 
affairs in several banks and large companies. 
Deliberate criminal practice and swindling 
can hardly be provided against by any stock 
law. The members of the boards of these 
companies, as well as the directors, were 
held responsible, and their property seized in 
some cases. Imprisonment was also imposed. 
Since these failures many proposals have 
been made looking toward their greater 
efficiency. 

It is remarkable that a country made up 
of so many different kingdoms, duchies, 
principalities and free cities, all with their 
own traditions, should possess a common law 
good for the whole empire in commercial 
matters, marriage and divorce, the relation 
of the laborer to the employer, and most other 
affairs which come close to us in our daily life, 
and ought to be regulated as uniformly as 
possible throughout any great country. The 
Germans consider it rather ridiculous that 
the various States of our Union have such 
widely different laws; and that the inhabitants 
of a State find it so easy to evade their own 
laws by forming their companies in neighbor- 
ing States. It seems strange, from the German 
point of view, for Americans to demand 
a strict control of the trusts while they are 
perfectly contented with inadequate corpora- 
tion laws under which unscrupulous promoters 
can hoodwink the public. Our public, they 
think, rebel only at the thought of being 
subjected to monopoly prices. 

Concentrations of capital or combinations 
of interests appear in Germany under the 
names of ‘“Cartells,” ‘Syndicates’ and 
“Price Conventions.’”’ Such associations 
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have existed and worked quietly for many 
years. There are about three hundred car- 
tells of various forms, two hundred and twenty 
of them being among manufacturing concerns 
and the others among selling firms. 

The “cartell” (specifically named) pro- 
vides for a centralized booking of the orders 
and a partial regulation of production; but 
it leaves the sale in the hands of the individual 
members. The ‘‘ Syndikat’’ (syndicate) goes 
further, putting the sale in one hand for 
domestic or even foreign trade and prescribing 
the production according to the market. The 
Coal Syndicate of Westphalia, for instance, 
has been keeping up the prices for several 
years. Its present rate of production is 
about twenty-five per cent. below normal 
output. An official investigation of cartells 
has just been decided upon, and a writer who 
is very well acquainted with their working 
says: “The German cartells can face such 
an examination coolly and calmly, and I do 
not know of any that ought to fear publicity. 
I only fail to see on what legitimate giounds 
trade associations of a fully private nature 
can be forced to make their business public.” 
On the other hand, Professor Schmoller, of 
Berlin University, says that: ‘ Everything 
should be done to force them to the fullest 
publicity which they now shun. In the super- 
vision of the cartells (trusts) a representative 
of the community at large must be given a 
voice and the right of veto in case of abuses. 
Sooner or later it will also be necessary to 
accord the laborer a similar representation.’’ 
The recent convention of German jurists 
adjourned all discussion of the trust question 
on the ground that trusts could not be made 
the subject of special control until they 
became a public danger, and that all super- 
vision must be resorted to with great caution, 
as it will threaten the individual liberty of 
the business man and throttle his initiative. 

Certain fundamental conditions which favor 
trusts in America are lacking in Germany. 
Vast accumulations of capital in a few 
hands do not exist. The banks take much 
greater risks than their American counter- 
parts, but even they lack the incentive of 
large promoters’ profits. As the institution 


of watered stock is not permissible, the chief 
source of large profit for promoters and finan- 
ciers lies in the purchase of large blocks of 
new stock and its distribution among the 
public; but however profitable the difference 
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may be to the banker, the company itself is 
never an absolute loser on such transactions, 
and is often the gainer. All such profits 
must go to the reserve fund. 

To quote an interesting example: the Auer 
Company (Welsbach Gas Burner), whose 
shares have been as high as 1,000 per cent. on 
the Berlin Exchange, purchased recently the 
Osmium electric lamp of Doctor Auer. The 
latter took over new shares at 110. At the 
same time the bank group bought his shares of 
him at 260—finally the bankers allowed the 
shareholders to subscribe for these new shares 
at 308. The inventor made a million marks, 
the bankers had their profit and the company 
increased its reserve fund by a few thousands. 

Contracts must be stamped, officials of the 
Government occasionally appearing at offices 
to look them through. An ordinary contract 
of purchase for $100,000 requires a stamp in 
Prussia of about $330 (one-third per cent.). 
An ordinary contract for the service of 
employees is stamped with thirty-seven cents. 

The German business man has also to take 
the income tax seriously into account, both 
for his company and for himself. The earnings 
of a corporation bear an income tax twice— 
once at the expense of the company, again as 
a part of the income of the individual stock- 
holder. The total income tax is divided into 
a State and a municipal tax. In Berlin, for 
instance, one pays the Prussian State tax 
and then one hundred per cent. of that to the 
city. In some towns of Prussia the needs of 
the community are less than this one hundred 
per cent., and in other towns, especially in the 
great industrial centres of the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, the percentage runs as high as 
from two hundred to three hundred per cent. 
The individual counts his salary and other 
fixed forms of income at its whole amount, 
whereas his income from sources that vary 
from year to year must be given in the form 
of an average for the last three years. This 
is especially necessary with lawyers, physi- 
cians and others receiving fees for professional 
work. The total income is taxed according 
to a sliding scale, beginning with six marks 
State tax on an income of goo marks per 
year, and increasing gradually until, with the 
income of 100,000 marks, the maximum of 
four per cent. is reached. A Berlin company 
with $10,000,000 capital, paying $1,000,000 
in dividends and tantiemes, would pay a State 
tax of $26,000 and a city tax of $40,000. 
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The postal telegraph and telephone arrange- 
ments are excellent and are all operated by the 
Government. There are 32,299 post-offices 
in the empire and 15,200 telephone centrals. 
The ordinary telegram costs for ten words 
twelve and one-half cents over any distance 
in Germany. Any post-office receives tele- 
grams for any part of the world. One may 
send urgent messages for three times the 
ordinary price, these taking precedence over 
all other work. In Berlin there are about 
one hundred and twenty-five post-offices, most 
of which take telegrams and have pneumatic 
tube communication with the chief tele- 
graphic office. The Imperial Post made a 
profit of about $5,000,000 last year. 

It was easier to generalize after three 
months than now, after a residence of thir- 
teen years in Germany. Facts accumulate 
to embarrass the observer. If I were forced, 
however, to say what I consider to be the 
three features which most hinder business in 
Germany, I should say, first, enviousness; 
lack of open criticism. Personal considera- 
tions too often take the thought away from 
work. Secondly, experience does not count 
for enough. Theory is believed in with too 
little regard for past error. Thirdly, lack 
of independence in methods of thought and in 
character; bureaucratic routine; lack of origi- 
nality and initiative in finding new methods 


~to meet new needs, and in recognizing these 


new needs, dependence upon orders from 
above; lack of fertility in finding quick 
methods. 

I should think, on the other hand, that the 
Germans possess preéminently the following 
traits: 

First, thoroughness—the mastery of facts 
in the preparation of a basis for action; 
elaborate study precedes decision in most 
financial and technical work; high standard 
of education. 

Secondly, unquestioning obedience to the 
existing laws—willingness to follow rules; a 
subordination of personal will to the estab- 
lished method. This is the good side of their 
lack of independence. 

Thirdly, honesty throughout business life 
is the general rule. Comparatively little 
business depends upon the use of questionable 
methods. 

In technical progress as well as in general 
business methods the Germans are keen for 
progress. All branches of business have their 
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trade journals, which are eagerly watched, 
and scores of clever observers are traveling 
about the world learning much from their 
neighbors. Only thirty hours after the 
American astronomer, Perrine, had informed 
the world-central astronomical office of the 
‘discovery of a new comet, a French astrono- 
mer telegraphed his news of the same celestial 
visitor. This faint light of only the ninth 
magnitude found searching eyes on both sides 
of the Atlantic. How much more must the 
great worlds of business and industry on either 
side of the ocean be waiting for new hints of 
progress. 

An American professor, after visiting a large 
technological institute in Germany, told me 
that the school and its equipment was ahead 
of anything at home. When this compli- 
ment was repeated afterward to a prominent 
instructor in the institute, he replied: “ Why, 
that is exactly what I said of your technical 
schools after my trip to America, and that is 
the only way I could get the money to make 
ours what it is today.” 

That Germany’s technical army is march- 
ing forward in good form is a generally 
accepted fact. The American terror is before 
their eyes, but they have elements of strength 
which may keep them up against all com- 
petitors in certain lines. 
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See the Kaiser Wilhelm bridge at Solingen; 
the ship-building yards at Stettin, Hamburg, 
Danzig, and the vessels they have produced; 
the rolling-mills and steel works of the Rhine; 
the great electrical factories of Berlin, 
Nuremberg; the Mauser Rifle Works and 
Loewe Tool Works; the Dusseldorf Exhibi- 
tion; the ‘“Schwebebahn’”’—that elevated 
road whose cars hang over the streets of 
Elberfeld; the electrical cranes of Hamburg 
harbor; the Kaiser dock in Bremerhaven—on 
every hand evidences of good engineering, 
ingenuity, energy and capital combined with 
courage. Yes, Germany has become an 
industrial nation. ~-There are thousands of 
highly intelligent, excessively energetic men 
who appreciate the present needs and are 
anxious to push on to greater achievements. 
They understand export; they know the 
world’s markets; they adapt themselves to 
the requirements of foreign customers, but 
they are handicapped by opposing elements 
at home. The landed aristocracy cannot 
comprehend, as their emperor does, that the 
country’s salvation lies in its industries and 
its foreign trade. They, in their short- 
sightedness, oppose every measure which 
would encourage financial enterprises and 
give new life to the great industrial body now 


lying dormant. 
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Illustrated with photographs taken by the author 


HAT one loves best one can do 
best,”’ says a Japanese proverb, 
and at Kyoto you see it made a 


fact. Among the crowded streets, behind 
the wooden doors and paper windows of the 
little tile-roofed houses are created wondrous 
examples of wondrous arts. Year after year 


the craftsmen toil patiently, wanting little, 
living simply, content with the beauty grow- 
ing beneath their hands, their craft life as 


well as occupation. And nowhere in Japan 
is this life, so different from the modern fac- 
tory industrialism of other countries, better 
exemplified than at the little workshop of 
Namikawa, who fashions in Kyoto the finest 
cloissonné ware in the world. 

When my ’rikisha man had ne me 
beneath a sign that read “‘ Y. Namikawa, Man- 
ufacturer of Fine Cloissonné Ware,” a young 
Japanese conducted me past a pretty glimpse 


























of garden into a typically Japanese room. 
Here I met Namikawa San, a man of gentle, 
passive appearance and quiet, courtly manner, 
who invited me by gesture to partake of the 
tea his wife had brewed as I entered, and then 
went about selecting from a cabinet near by 
sundry little boxes, about a dozen of which 
he laid before me on a graceful Chinese table 
of blackwood. 

Opening one, he produced a bundle done up 
in vellow cloth and cotton wool. Unwrap- 
ing it with tender care, he disclosed a piece 
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marine and deep purple, one and all decorated 
with designs of delicate beauty; and each little 
gem was mounted on its own tiny stand of 
carved blackwood or stained cherry, as dainty 
in its way as the piece itself. Seeing my 
appreciation, he produced other and larger, 
and finally, the very best and most expensive 
examples of his skill, for nowhere in Japan 1s 
it the custom to display the finest works at 
first; and only if real and genuine interest be 
shown will the most cherished works be 
brought to light. These he at last brought 





THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF NAMIKAWA 


of cloissonné so exquisite in design and color- 
ing that the best I had hitherto seen seemed 
crude in comparison. In turn he opened the 
other boxes and from each was unearthed a 
masterpiece. 

There were tiny vases of a beautiful ground- 
work of yellow like Crown Derby. Others in 
their coloring and design almost suggested 
Royal Worcester but that they were essen- 
tially Japanese. There were urns and caskets 
of which the prevailing tints were delicate 
cornflower and peacock blues; there were 
groundworks of red and olive green, ultra- 


out, each finished with a lens-like polish, on 
which one might search in vain for either 
speck or flaw. 

Each, if exhibited in the large establish- 
ments of any American city, would command 
more than its weight in gold. As they stood 
on the table they ranged in price from $25 
to as much as $750, a large piece of the 
latter value being sixteen inches high and 
decorated with a matchless design of purple 
and white drooping wistarias. In such a house, 
and with so handsome a table for a setting, 
sach piece assumed a far greater beauty and 
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THE MASTER-CRAFTSMAN, Y. NAMIKAWA, OF KYOTO 


charm than it could ever do in any collector’s 
cabinet, and it seemed almost a sacrilege to 
remove even one of the little works of such 


exquisite perfection from the love and care 
of its creator. 

While I was examining each vase and 
casket and urn in turn, Mr. Namikawa slid 
open one of the inner doors to admit more 
light, and as I involuntarily glanced up the 
beauty of the scene which met my gaze through 
that open door held me dumb with admira- 
tion. Outside was a narrow veranda, 
fronted with glass; and beyond, condensed 
into a small space, was the very essence of all 
that is beautiful in a Japanese garden. The 
veranda overhung a little lake with rustic 
bridges and miniature islands clad with 
dwarf pine trees, of that ancient rugged kind 
which one sees only in Japan, stretching out 
their gnarled, twisted limbs, just over the 
surface of the water, toward others reaching 
out from the opposite shore. As my host 
walked out upon the porch, the whole surface 
of that peaceful pond became as if a fierce 
squall had struck it, for from every corner 
was a rush of huge carp, black, spotted and 
gold, literally to their master’s very feet. 
He scattered a handful of mochi to them, 
upon which there followed such a frantic 
struggle and noisy gobbling and sucking, as 
their snouts came to the surface, that I stood 
amazed. So tame were they that I could 
reach down and feed them from my hand. 

A little tortoise standing under the shelter 
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One of Namikawa’s assistants in the cleanly workshop 
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NAMIKAWA 


The fish are so tame as to eat from one’s hand 








WITHIN THE WORKSHOP 


“What one loves best one can do best”’ 


of a dwarf tree on an island in front 
gazed steadily into my face. I looked long 
at it, and finally asked: “‘Why doesn’t it 
move?’ Namikawa smiled, and his inter- 
preted reply was: “It is bronze.” 

After exhibiting his entire stock, which 
consisted of but a few dozen pieces, for wares 
of this order cannot be made _ wholesale, 
Namikawa invited me to inspect the work- 
shop where these beautiful things received 
their being. Conducting me out into the 
garden around the miniature lake, the path 
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led to another building open to the light on 
two sides and furnished with running white 
curtains to soften and diffuse, if necessary, 
the strong light of the sun. This was the 
workshop. I had not expected to see a large 
factory, for in Japan they are few, and many 
of the greatest masterpieces have been 
created in a little humble home, where a lone 
individual toiled ceaselessly and lovingly 
week after week, month after month, and, in 
some cases, for years on a single piece; in turn 
making the copper vase, conceiving and 
tracing the design, wiring, enameling, firing, 
enameling again, and still again and again, 
and finally polishing for many long weeks, 
until the beloved thing stood complete, a 
master’s work of art. I was not surprised, 
therefore, to find Namikawa’s entire staff in 
Oue room. Formerly I had seen a great 
factory, in Yokohama, where the artisans 
worked on dirty wooden floors designing and 
enameling beautiful things. Figures, naked 
save for a loincloth, scrubbed and ground and 
polished huge urns, in some cases as big as 
themselves, the floor puddled with water 
and gritty with sand and pumice stone. In 
other places, by the side of large kilns, gleam- 
ing a dull red in the half light, stood and 
watched old and experienced men, the sweat 
dropping from their nearly nude bodies. 
But here were no such scenes. Instead I 
saw a spotless room twenty-five feet long and 
half as wide, the floor covered with padded 
mats, on which, bending over tiny tables, 
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were eight artists, so intent on their occupa- 
tion that our intrusion caused but an instant’s 
glance. Close to them were four other 
figures -grinding and polishing; these com- 
prised Namikawa’s entire staff. 

At one table a new piece was receiving its 
design—not from a copy, but fresh from the 
artist’s brain, traced upon its surface. At 
others little particles of gold or silver wire 
were being bent to exactly the shape of the 
etched design, and cemented firmly over it, 
piece by piece, until the design was com- 
pletely worked over in gold or silver wire upon 
a silver or copper vase. At other tables the 
enamels, mixed as required, were being 
pushed into these little cells, some no 
greater in diameter than the prick of a pin, 
in the exact representation of the colors 
of nature. They are not at first filled to the 
top, but only part of the way, and when the 
entire design is filled all over to the same 
depth it is ready for the first firing. More 
enamel is then filled in and it is fired again, 
and still enameled and fired again and again 
until the surface is reached, the last filling 
requiring a greater degree of skill than the 
preceding ones. After filling and firing for 
the final time the vase is rough and uneven. 
It must now be ground with pumice stone 
and water for many days or weeks to reduce 
the uneven surface to the same thickness in 
every part. This is all done by hand, and 
calls for great skill, for if it were ground 
thinner in one place than another the work 
would be ruined. The grinding is accom- 
plished so slowly that the impression of an 
hour’s work is scarcely perceptible. As the 
surface day by day becomes finer, pumice of 
softer and smoother face is chosen, until the 
final pieces used are like silk to the touch. 
And now it is quite finished, save for the 
final polishing with oxide of iron or rouge. 
At last it emerges from the artist’s hands with 
the exquisite and flawless polish of a lens. 

Namikawa then makes his final inspection, 
though every day of its steady growth has 
been closely. watched by him; and if pro- 
nounced perfect the piece is wrapped in 
cotton wool and yellow cloth and consigned 
to a place in the cabinet in his house. 

The firing room, like the workshop, was 
spotlessly clean and neat. In the centre was 
the little kiln, and by its side a tank of water 
in the ground, and at the end a pile of stacked- 
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up fuel. Here the pieces are fired, Namikawa 
himself attending to the work, for upon 
it depends the success or failure of the pre- 
ceding labor. Some colors are much more 
difficult to work successfully than others, the 
various shades of yellow calling for the 
utmost degree of skill in firing, which even 
then is often unavailing. He showed me a 
beautiful thing—the design of a maple tree in 
the glorious tints of autumn, on a yellow 
ground—which had taken several months 
of toil and careful skill to prepare for the final 
firing and polishing. As the pumice ground 
the surface down and the details became 
clearer day by day, unsightly marks began 
to appear on the surface, showing that it had 
been unable to stand the final test, and it had 
emerged from the kiln marred and ruined 
beyond all hope. 

Namikawa is a man of grave appearance, 
quiet speech and gentle manner. He would 
appear more in keeping in a Buddhist 
temple than anywhere else in Japan. 

Formerly an attendant at the Court in 
Kyoto, and always having a deep love of art, 
he betook himself nearly thirty years ago 
to the manufacture of cloissonné ware. 
Throwing his whole heart and soul into the 
study of the work, he became in time a finished 
artist. When the productions of his earlier 
days are shown and compared with the 
works which now leave his shop, it is seen 
how great was the gulf which he has bridged. 

Each member of his staff, beginning as his 
pupil, has absorbed his master’s ideas from 
his earliest acquaintance with the art; and 
although Namikawa now does no work him- 
self except the firing, he closely supervises 
every piece each day during its entire execu- 
tion, and instantly detecting if there be any 
cause for his displeasure, sharply rebukes the 
transgressor for his want of care. I had an 
opportunity of seeing this one day. A 
minute detail on a vase did not please him, 
his face became hard and stern, and instantly 
his manner changed to that of an unbending 
man who knows exactly and instantly what 
he wants and whose will must be obeyed. 

Each artist is permitted to come and go as 
he will, and work when he pleases, for 
Namikawa is keenly alive to the fact that a 
man can do more and far better work if 
laboring only when the mental inspiration 
and desire for labor are upon him. 
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life cannot be escaped by him who 

lives intensely and aids in carrying 
on the business of the world. Much, however, 
may be done in many cases to reduce these 
burdens as age advances. Upon the first 
indication of failing powers, either mental or 
physical, the burden, as far as it is possible, 
should be lightened. One of the first means 
of attaining this end is by cutting off the more 
distant and least manageable portions of the 
business. As far as possible the business 
should be brought within sight and reach. It 
is the outlying portions which are beyond 
personal supervision that cause the most 
worry. Cut them off and make the business 
more compact and manageable. Do not keep 
too many irons in the fire. The watching of 
each additional one demands additional con- 
centration and adds to the mental tension. 
Work one or two fields well and obtain all 
they will yield, rather than half a dozen super- 
ficially. It will be far easier; you will live 
longer and accumulate as much in the end. 
“The one prudence of life is concentration; 
the one evil is dissipation.’’ Many a man has 
dissipated his vital and mental powers by 
attempting to spread them over too much 
surface. Study your own capabilities; be 
honest with yourself. If you are convinced 
that you have large business capabilities, do 
not over-restrict them; but do not make 
radical changes nor undertake entirely new 
kinds of business after middle life. You 
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may not fail, but success will be purchased 
at too great an expenditure of vital and 
nervous force to make it advisable. 

Many Americans maintain a higher tension 


of life than is necessary. The delirious stylc 
of doing business is partially habit, but in 
some cases is done for effect. Men often keep 
themselves in a nervous state and do more 
rushing about than there is any necessity for. 
They keep themselves keyed up to such a 
pitch that they use up as much vital force in 
doing routine work and unimportant details 
as in negotiating great transactions. Like 
the yellow journals which print enormous 
headlines for the most trivial matters, and 
work themselves into-an excitement over 
commonplace events, they give undue im- 
portance to details and do everything at 
high pressure. These high-pressure methods 
engender laxness in self-control. All this 
impairs the judgment and renders men 
capable of making mistakes and incapable of 
doing good work. It is a tremendous drain 
upon the vital power. Many a man helps 
to bring on a breakdown by living a life of 
unnecessary tension and using up his vital 
power through failure to control himself. 

It is unwise for a man to assume so much 
business that he will be obliged to labor up 
to the full extent of his powers. There should 
be some allowance made for emergencies, 
when the business will suddenly ‘be increased. 
Anxiety and worry are more exhausting to 
the physical powers than actual labor. They 
cause rapid anemia and loss of flesh. When 
worry is added to responsibility and exhaust- 
ing labor, the breaking-down point is brought 
many times nearer. It is a common experi- 
ence of the physician to see busfness men go 
on without apparent difficulty until a period 
of panic and financial depression comes, and 
then break down at the time it is most impor- 





























tant for them to be on duty with clear heads. 
It is an insane captain who loads his craft to 
the water-line because he is lying in a quiet 
harbor. It requires no nautical skill to 
foretell the result when a storm comes on. 
But that is the risk that thousands of business 
and professional men are unnecessarily taking 
today. They are allowing no margin for 
bad weather. The millenium is not here, 
and the age of panics and business depres- 
sions is not past. 

A word may be said regarding certain 
classes of toilers who cannot change the con- 
ditions under which they are obliged to labor. 
They fill the subordinate positions in the 
great financial and business institutions. 
They are fixed in a vise, and must perform 
the duties appertaining to their positions or 
resign. The duties in many instances cannot 
be divided or materially lightened, but there 
are other cases in which the life of the sub- 
ordinates might be made easier. The long 
struggle which has preceded the rise to posi- 
tions of influence and power has the unfortu- 
nate effect upon men of some temperaments to 
harden and render the temper harsh. They 
are inclined to say that as they were obliged 
to struggle in their time, let the younger men 
now take the same experience. This is cer- 
tainly not universal. But the experience of 
the medical practitioner leads him to think 
that there is a growing tendency to work to 
their uttermost the subordinate officials of 
financial and mercantile institutions, who 
carry heavy responsibilities and often handle 
large sums of money, and when they fail to 
keep up to the standard drop them and take 
younger men, to put them in turn through 
the same ordeal. The heads of these institu- 
tions have often come to their positions 
through great struggles. They should remem- 
ber, however, that their success has been 
partly due to native talent; that all men, 
even by the same labor, could not attain 
a like success. 

Moreover, while opportunities are greater 
today than they have ever been before, and 
the rewards of success are larger, the wear and 
tear in attaining them have greatly increased 
in the last. thirty years. Though there are 
more places, there are more applicants, and the 
struggle is more intense. Men will do more 
work in the same time if they are not held 
under too high tension. Overseverity defeats 
its own objects. Prolonged labor without 
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sufficient rest impairs the value of the laborer. 
The constant fear that any decrease of effec- 
tiveness will be followed by loss of position 
‘gets on the nerves’”’ and renders an employee 
less efficient. The best work cannot be done 
with overwrought nerves and under unremit- 
ting high tension. 

Specialism is not confined to the professions. 
It is seen in all branches of business and 
among day laborers. The old-time merchant, 
whose ships returned laden with all the 
products of Europe and the East, is sup- 
planted by the importer who buys a single 
class of goods. Even the department store 
is an apparent rather than a real exception to 
the rule. It is an aggregation of different 
branches of business, each under the super- 
vision of trained specialists. Specialism has 
come to be a characteristic of modern life. 
But where specialism goes there goes the 
tendency to fall into a rut, and a rut is a very 
bad thing to fallinto. ‘‘When a fellow begins 
to find out de rut he’s in,”’ remarks that young 
philosopher, Chimmie Fadden, ‘it’s up to 
him for him to climb out. If he don’t get a 
move on him then, the first ting he knows de 
rut is so deep he can’t climb out, nohow; and 
dat queers his nerve.’’ It would be difficult 
to compress more truth into so little space. 
The only advice that could be added is a 
warning against getting into a rut in the first 
place. It is easier to keep out than to get out. 

The young man, when he chooses his life 
work, whether it be a profession, business or 
trade, puts his whole mind and strength into 
it if he be the right kind of young man. The 
more determined he is to succeed, the more 
intensely does he apply himself to his work. 
He associates with others doing the same work. 
Their ideas become his ideas; their ways his 
ways. He finds so much to learn that he is 
inclined to eliminate from his reading and his 
thoughts all other interests. “The lyf so 
short, the craft so long to lerne,”’ he restricts 
himself more and more. He loses interest 
in other matters. Work becomes a second 
nature, and he is uncomfortable when he is 
not at work. As he grows older he restricts 
his work, perhaps, to a limited portion of the 
business or profession to which he belongs. 
He is apt to magnify the importance of his own 
special work and to minimize that of others. 
His field of vision becomes narrower; he 
settles into certain fixed beliefs and adopts 
certain methods of doing things. His life 
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degenerates into a routine and before he 
knows it he isin a rut. He loses his interest 
in outside matters and is unhappy if he tries to 
take a vacation. He becomes irritable and is 
only contented when in the harness. As time 
goes on he does not do his work with the vigor 
and energy of old, but dawdles and becomes 
fussy and wastes time over details. He feels 
that there is but one way of doing things, and 
that is his way. Therefore, he will not leave 
work to subordinates which they could do as 
well ashe. When aman detects these various 
symptoms in himself, he may be assured that 
he is in arut. There is then one thing to be 
done—to make a vigorous effort of the will 
and get out of it. If he cannot take a vaca- 
tion without being restless and unhappy, then 
a vacation is what he needs. He should force 
himself to rest. If he has lost his taste for 
fiction, then he should read a few good stories 
each year and spend some time upon light 
literature. If he has given up amusements, 
he should begin going occasionally to a few 
good, wholesome places of amusement. He 
should visit his friends and renew the old 
acquaintances he has dropped. In a little 
time these things, at first irksome, will 
become pleasures, and he will be taken away 
from his cares and his business worries. 
Gradually he will find that he is getting out 
of the rut and is doing his work not only 
easier but better. 

One of the serious features of life in a rut is 
the fact that judgment is impaired. Allowing 
the mind always to dwell upon one subject 
and keeping the attention always fixed in one 
direction destroys the power to.draw correct 
conclusions and lead to the adoption of dis- 
torted and peculiar ideas. The sense of pro- 
portion is lost. ‘‘They who always labor can 
have no true judgment,’’ says Burke. Those 
who get deeply fixed in a rut almost always 
become more or less ‘‘queer”’ as they grow 
older. This impairment of the judgment and 
one-sided way of looking at things lead to the 
adoption of hobbies and weird and extreme 
doctrines. This is one of the reasons for the 
prevalence of zsms and queer theories. Many 
of those who adopt them, even though suc- 
cessful in business or professional life, have 
lived so long in limited or restricted channels 
that their judgment in matters outside 


becomes impaired. Their views are narrow 
and restricted and their lives run along a 
single channel. 


If by chance they make an 
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excursion outside of it, their knowledge of the 
country is so limited that they are apt to get 
lost, and either become mired in some bog of 
superstition or are taken in by some com- 
munity of fanatics. 

The wise man keeps out of ruts. .To be 
certain, however, that he will accomplish this 
he must begin early in life. He must not 
begin his life work by restricting himself 
absolutely to a single channel. This does not 
mean that he should scatter his forces and 
attempt everything, or should not become a 
specialist. But the more strictly he special- 
izes, the more carefully should he see to it that 
he does not become narrow and _ bigoted. 
The young man should early begin the habit 
of reading a newspaper. It should be a real 
newspaper, and not a yellow journal which 
will cause his mental and moral standards to 
degenerate. He will thus get a general educa- 
tion that he can obtain from no other source. 
But he cannot get all the education he requires, 
even of public affairs, from the newspapers. 
Let him not make this error. Their news 
is necessarily fragmentary. He should read 
regularly one or two good monthly magazines 
of the class devoted to the discussion of 
questions of public interest. He should read a 
little good fiction as well as history anc general 
literature. While he should’ persistently seek 
the acquaintance of the best men of his own 
craft, who are usually the broadest minded, he 
should also seek friends outside of it. They 
will help him to see that there are other 
important crafts in the world besides his own. 
All this will broaden his views and help to 
keep him out of a rut. 

If he finds he is becoming a specialist (the 
term is used in its broad sense to include any 
man who restricts his business to narrow 
limits), he should adopt further measures, 
even to the taking up of a fad. ‘‘ Fads con- 
stitute a mental antitoxin to the poison gen- 
erated by cerebral overactivity,’’ says Pyle. 
This has been a measure adopted by many 
intense workers. William H. Vanderbilt 
believed that his life was prolonged by the 
daily driving of his horses, which he tock up 
as a means of diverting his mind from the 
cares of business rather than for pure pleasure. 
His eldest son died a comparatively young 
man, largely as the result, it was believed, of 
too close application to business. Chauncey 
M. Depew has repeatedly said that public 
speaking is for him a method of recreation. 
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Literature has been adopted by Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and many others. Lord 
Salisbury is a scientist of large attainments 
and has done much work in his laboratory, 
which is one of the best in England. He 
adopted this means of escape from the crush- 
ing cares which rest upon the virtual head of 
a great empire. “The present Prime Minister 
takes refuge in literature and golf. Some 
men adopt hunting, fishing, golf and similar 
sports. Others choose photography, micro- 
scopy, or become collectors of this or that, or 
make themselves experts upon some branch 
of art. Others with a musical talent be- 
come proficient in some branch of that 
art. The point is simply this: that it is 
wise for a person to take up some subject 
for which he has special liking or aptitude, 
with which he may divert his mind from the 
anxieties and worries of his daily work. It is 
not a theoretical proposition, but an em 
nently practical one, which has been utilized 
for years and is utilized today more than ever 
before. Elaborate fads like literature, music 
and art are not necessary. A prominent and 
very successful New York lawyer has a fad 
for baseball. He is a frequent attendant at 
the League games, where he enters into the 
spirit of the sport and obtains complete 
relaxation from professional cares. During 
other portions of the year he escapes from 
them in public speaking, which native talent 
and experience enable him to look upon as a 
relaxation. Some one, at least, of these or 
other simple and inexpensive means of 
diversion are within the reach of every one. 

A well-known New York physician used to 
say that he could do a year’s work in eleven 
months, but could not do it in twelve. The 
annual vacation is one of the most efficient 
defensive weapons against breakdown for 
those who live the intense modern life. If it 
be a sedentary one, the necessity of the 
vacation is the greater. It is greater still if it 
be like that of the busy doctor which knows 
neither evenings nor nights, Sundays nor 
holidays, but is an unremitting grind, month 
after month. The vacation is one of the 
most potent aids in helping to keep out of the 
rut into which the daily routine of life tends 
to force one: One or two days a week during 
the summer do not afford sufficient rest for 
the hard-working business man. They are 
very beneficial, but do not permit him really to 
step from beneath his burdens and feel that 
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he is free from care. I appreciate fully that 
it is very difficult for many men and abso- 
lutely impossible for others to escape from 
their responsibilities for more than a day or 
two at atime. It could often be done, how- 
ever, if its importance were appreciated. 
Many a man has learned a lesson from an 
illness. After years of closest application to 
business he has been forced by disease to 
remain away from business, and has been 
surprised and a little annoyed to find that 
affairs moved on pretty well without him. It 
is the duty of every man to attempt to arrange 
his affairs so that he may leave them to others 
if it is necessary. Accident or illness may 
come to any man without a warning, and 
they are rendered far more serious by worry 
over business. If he prepares for such 
emergencies in the best way he can, he will 
find it easier to arrange for a vacation. If he 
decides upon it in a half-hearted way, to be 
taken if convenient, he will probably not find 
it possible. If the time is set for it with the 
full expectation of going away when the time 
comes, affairs are much more likely to arrange 
themselves favorably. The way to-take a 
vacation is to set the time and take it when 
the time comes. There is some locality north 
or south favorable for a vacation at every 
season of the year. If it cannot be taken in 
the summer, it may, perhaps, be arranged for 
at some other season. 

After fifty the importance of the annual 
vacation becomes greater each year. A 
man should rid himself of the idea that a 
vacation is a simple matter of pleasure or a 
mild form of dissipation. He should regard 
it as a duty to himself and to his family, and 
should plan for it as a necessary hygienic 
measure. Even though he goes into the 
country each night, he should, if it is possible, 
stay entirely from his business for two weeks 
at least, and longer if he can. As there are 
many men of many minds, so there are as 
many ways of spending a vacation as there 
are individuals. The one rule should be to 
live a life different from that of the rest of the 
year, taking the precaution not to overdo 
the strength. The man of- sedentary habits, 
unaccustomed to vigorous and protracted 
exercise, may destroy much of the good of 
his vacation by entering at once upon moun- 
tain climbing, extended tramps, prolonged 
bathing or excessive exercise. Some people 
seem to be possessed of the demon of unrest 
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when they get into the country, and act as 
though they expect to atone for the sins of 
their months of sluggishness by a few weeks 
of overexercise. As a rule, exercise during 
vacation is overdone rather than underdone. 

The summer hotel, the cottage or the camp 
may not be as comfortable as the home. But 
if people stay at home they will stay also in the 
rut. The most valuable result of a vacation is 
to get busy men and women out of their ruts, 
to take them away from themselves and 
their everyday cares and remove them 
from their usual routine of life. If it is 
rationally spent, it is worth all that it 
costs in money and trouble. 

“Tf men would but observe the golden 
Mean in all their Passions, Appetites, and 
Desires; and if in their Gratifications they 
followed the uncorrupt Dictates of Nature, and 
neither spurred her on beyond her Cravings, 
nor violently restrained her in her innocent 
Bias, they would enjoy a greater Measure of 
Health than they do, live with less Pain, and 
die with less Horror.” These words of George 
Cheyne are full of wisdom, and their observ- 
ance would correct much erroneous living. 
One of the most common causes of break- 
down is faulty diet. One point alone may 
be referred to here, namely, the luncheon of 
many business men. Go into a downtown 
restaurant in New York near noon, be it cheap, 
middle-class, or high-grade, and take note of 
the stuff that composes the lunch of many of 
the men, presumably sane. It often tends to 
shake one’s respect for human nature. It 
demonstrates what some men are capable of 
when away from the protecting care of their 
wives. Some of these men we know will 
seek sympathy at home because of the cares 
of business life when the real trouble with 
them is downtown-lunch dyspepsia. 

Irregular hours and too little sleep are other 
factors in causing early breakdown. Sleep 
is an absolute requisite of nature. Different 
temperaments require different amounts of 
sleep, but there are very few who can keep 
healthy and well on less than eight hours. 
Continuous curtailing of the sleep, even if it 
be slight, is more serious than the occasional 
loss of many hours. It renders the mind 
heavy and sluggish, and few other things will 
so diminish the power to do good work. In 
time even a moe daily loss will tell upon the 
health. If to this is added frequent heavy 
losses of sleep, with eating and drinking late 
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at night, bya man who carries heavy business 
or professional burdens, we have all the con- 
ditions for disaster soon after middle life. 
The irregular life of the society man or man- 
about-town cannot be combined with that 
of the strenuous business man with impunity. 
» The subject of tobacco is_ necessarily 
included in this chapter. Like all elements 
which have an effect upon the nerves, it differs 
widely in its action upon different individuals 
and no sweeping statements can be made. 
Upon most constitutions its action is deleteri- 
ous. It is always injurious before the period 
of complete development and cannot be used 
before the age of twenty-five without harm. 
Doctor Seaver, Director of the Physical 
Laboratory at Yale, tabulated the record of 
the students entering that university during 
nine years, when all the young men were 
examined and measured. The smokers 
averaged fifteen months older than the non- 
smokers. They were also shorter in stature. 
Nicotine interferes with growth, and its effect 
in that regard is very measurable. At Yale 
during the four-years’ course the non-users of 
tobacco, although taller when they enter, gain 
24 per cent. more in height and 26.7 per cent. 
more in girth of chest than do the habitual 
users. Doctor Hitchcock of Amherst College 
found even greater differences. The differ- 
ence in the lung capacity is very striking in 
the two classes and has been noticed by all 


observers. It shows the effect of tobacco on 
the respiration, nicotine being a potent 
depressor. As regards the effect of nicotine 


on the mental processes, it is more difficult to 
interpret the meaning of statistics. Out of 
the highest scholarship men at Yale only 
five per cent. use tobacco, while of the men 
who do not get appointments, sixty per cent. 
use it. It is not necessary to interpret this 
as meaning that mental decrepitude follows 
the use of tobacco by young men, for there are 
other factors to be considered; but it is cer- 
tainly not conducive to the best work. 
Nicotine is the most active element in 
tobacco. Its immediate effect is to lower the 
circulation, quicken the respiration and excite 
the muscular system; its final effect is to cause 
general relaxation. In “tobacco heart” the 
heart’s action becomes irregular and irritable 
and the walls are hypertrophied or thickened. 
There is no cure without stopping the tobacco. 
The tendency to increase the amount of 
tobacco is almost irresistible. It is a safe and 
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a wise rule for the user occasionally to take 
honest account of the amount used and reduce 
it one-half. If tobacco could be banished 
entirely, there would be fewer irritable and 
nervous men in the community. We may 
once more quote our old friend George Cheyne: 
‘“Smoking tobacco may be useful to 
flegmatic Constitutions, but to dry and 
lean Habits it is pernicious. Snuff is just 
good for nothing at all.”’ ; 

With the possible exception of bad diet 
and methods of eating, alcoholic drinking is 
the most fruitful cause of human breakdown. 
The physical questions are so interwoven with 
the moral that it is a very difficult subject 
upon which to write from the standpoint of 
physical effects alone. The dangers of excess 
and habit and the sad results when they be- 
come master are universally recognized. Their 
power to cause suffering and ruin need not 
here be entered upon. One point only will be 
considered—the physical effects of so-called 
moderate drinking. This commonly used 
term is indefinite, for what is moderation for 
one may be excess for another. We may say 
in its stead ‘‘ the daily or frequent use of con- 
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siderable amounts of alcoholic drink, but not 
sufficient to cause symptoms and perhaps 
never intoxication.”” In speaking of those 
men who thus drink and think it does them 
no harm, Doctor Osler, whose opinion is 
respected by medical men on two continents, 
speaks as follows: ‘‘ During the fifth decade, 
just as business and political success is 
assured, Bacchus hands in heavy bills for 
payment in the form of serious diseases of 
the arteries or of the liver and kidneys, or 
there is a general breakdown.’’ This is a 
statement of a physiological truth in very 
plain and unmistakable language. While a 
few constitutions seem to tolerate much more 
than the average, the fact remains that 
alcohol is an insidious, treacherous and 
dangerous element. Its use in considerable 
daily quantities is always productive of 
serious and considerable harm. 

Again, it may be said that breakdown 
is by no means a necessary result of our intense 
modern life. There is more to provoke it 
than there has ever been before, but at the 
same time we have more means at our hand 
to prevent it if we will utilize them. 


AN EXAMPLE OF EXACT AND DELICATE 
WORKMANSHIP 


A DESCRIPTION 
10,000,000 WATCHES, EACH 


OF AN AMERICAN 
HAVING 


WATCH 
ONE HUNDRED 


FACTORY WHERE 
AND: FIFTY 


PARTS, HAVE BEEN PASSED THROUGH FOUR THOUSAND OPERATIONS 
BY 
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bought all their timepieces in Europe 

at high prices. The English clock- 
maker went into the open market and bought 
of one man a centre-wheel cast from brass, of 
another a few suitable screws, of another a 
crown-wheel adapted to his purpose, and so 
on through the list of necessary parts. Then 


B EFORE the year 1800 our grandfathers 


he went home and assembled his chaotic 
collection of plates, screws, wheels and pivots 
into a clock or a watch, filing away a little 
here and a little there to make one man’s 
handiwork agree with another’s, until the 
machine was done at last. 


No two clocks 





or watches were likely to be duplicates, and 
a part once broken had to be replaced by 
the best substitute at hand. 

In 1800, Eli Terry, of Plymouth Hollow, 
Connecticut, began to make clocks; his towns- 
man, Seth Thomas, followed, and by 1850 the 
business had spread over Connecticut and into 
Massachusetts. These men built their first 
clocks of wood, but wood soon gave way to 
brass. The Yankee, however, refusing to 
cast his wheels laboriously, one by one in a 
mold, punched them rapidly out of sheet 
brass, inserted cheap iron-wire pivots, assem- 
bled the parts before they had time to cool, 
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and there it was—a clock all complete, built 
under one roof and costing two or three 
dollars. Soon America stopped importing 
clocks and began to export them in enor- 
mous quantities to almost every part and 
corner of the world. 

But from 1825 to 1858, as shown by the 
Treasury Department returns, watches to 
the value of $45,820,000 came into this 
country from England, Switzerland, France 
and Germany. The methods which succeeded 
so well in clockmaking were, until 1850, con- 
sidered too crude for application to the 
infinitely more delicate task of constructing 
a high-grade watch. Aaron L. Dennison, 
a Boston watch repairer who had _ strug- 
gled with the diversity of ailments afflict- 
ing foreign constructions, went one day 
through the armory at Springfield, where 
machine tools turned out weapons on the 
interchangeable system, and he returned 
with a new idea. Watches could be made in 
the same way, he thought. He interested a 
few capitalists in his scheme and in 1850 a 
factory was begun in Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
That was the beginning. 

American makers from the first discarded 
the “fusee,’’ a contrivance by which the pull 
of the mainspring was kept constant from 
the time it was wound until it had run down. 
By this they reduced the size and weight of 
the watch and removed parts very likely 
to break. 

The first impression a great watch factory 
makes is one of absolute cleanliness. Wide 
lawns with a park across the street are a 
reminder that dust is fatal to the delicate 
machinery used in watchmaking. Parks 
and lawns are a decidedly good business 
investment. Nor are there heaps of waste 
visible, the small bulk being so easily handled 
that it never accumulates. It might easily 
be mistaken for some school building, save 
that it is too well lighted. No school ever 
had so many acres of glass as are contained in 
these four thousand large windows, for the 
brick skeleton of the building serves merely 
to introduce a glass surface. 

“Labor troubles?” says the genial superin- 
tendent of one great factory. ‘‘ No, we never 
had any labor troubles and we don’t mean to 
have any. We pay what we can afford and 
try to be fair with our people. Of course we 


have to reduce wages sometimes, but they 
know we do it because we have to, and they 
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take it cheerfully. They know we'll raise 
them again when we can.” 

The men outside tell the same story. The 
State law makes fifty-eight hours a week’s 
work. The company accepts one less hour, 
allowing the employees to decide when they 
will take the extra time. This year they 
voted to have all Saturday afternoon through 
the summer, and no difference was made in 
the pay. 

On entering the works, one may pass with 
a glance the boiler-room, the engine-room 
furnishing power to the factory by shaft, 
pneumatic and electric transmission, and the 
machine-shop, where one hundred and seventy 
men are employed building and repairing the 
machinery used directly in the manufacture 
of watches. Then we come to the first room 
of the punch department. Here ribbons of 
brass run into machines which reduce them 
rapidly to little wheels and “pillar plates.”’ 
In four long lines down the high, well-lighted 
room, set close together, are the punches. 
The young women who operate them adjust 
bits of metal quickly on their machjnes, pull a 
lever and the punch descends with a ton’s 
weight, rises, and a delicate watch-hand is 
crushed into being. It requires eight opera- 
tions to complete the tiny pointer. These are 
very intelligent machines: before venturing 
to descend, each carefully brushes the attend- 
ant’s hand out of harm’s way. 

In the plate-room the frame is built. 
Here stand massive machines like modern 
dragons, each with six ‘“‘ heads”’ served by 
arms and hands of steel. The first hand 
takes a disk of brass and presents it to head 
number one. Head number one turns it 
about much as a squirrel wouid a nut, drives 
a tiny drill into it here, turns it around and 
samples it there, tilts it up and worries it a 
moment in another place, and finally turns 
it over to be presented by another hand to 
head number two. This head turns and 
twists it about, gouging out here and _ bor- 
ing there. So it goes down the line until 
after seven minutes the last hand takes 
the new pillar-plate and places it in a 
tube with the others. One hundred and 
thirty-three operations havé been performed, 
both sides of the plate having been recessed 
and drilled. The holes and depressions are 
exact to the thousandth part of an inch. 
And this wonderful machine replaces more 
than a hundred skilled workmen. 
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Every watch must have its number on 
each of several different pieces, and when 
from twenty-five to twenty-seven hundred 
watches are made every day—more than four 
a minute—this numbering is no light task. 
Number 11,000,000 has been passed, and 
that means a watch from this factory for 
some member of almost every family in the 
United States. 

Down both sides of one room are long 
benches occupied by machines, with only a 
few leisurely attendants. A dish containing 
what looks like corn meal stands nearby. 
Under the microscope every grain is a screw, 
threaded and slotted, and a machine is chew- 
ing them out at the rate of nine thousand 
aday. Slightly larger and silver-like are the 
little pinions. A machine slowly devours 
iron wire, busily handling meanwhile some 
little speck of a thing, and out of it comes 
another pinion with the little gears cut on it, 
all just alike. After these are hardened they 
are inspected by a workman at the rate of 
four thousand a day. Only perfect ones are 
satisfactory. 

Of the thirty-one hundred and fifty 
employees in this factory, about seventeen 
hundred are women. The wages for men 
vary from $1.50 to $5.50 a day and the 
women get from $1.00 to $2.25 a day. A 
foreman thus explains the seeming injustice: 

“You see, the young ladies here make the 
most faithful automatic machinery attendants 
that wecan get. As long as it is only a matter 
of keeping up the supply of material and 
reporting on the machines they are all right, 
but,” glancing apprehensively over his shoul- 
der to make sure none of these subordinates 
are within hearing, “when any difficulty 
comes up requiring mechanical skill, very few 
have it. They lack judgment.”’ 

In the balance department we find some of 
the most exact and, from the watchmaker’s 
point of view, mest wonderful automatic 
machinery in the factory. Visitors find it 
hard to realize, however, what “seventy-two 
operations” and “eight hundred and fifty 
balance- wheels a day’? mean. But this 
balance-wheel itself is wonderful—a pendulum 
in disguise. The bimetallic rim of the wheel 
regulates the watch for changes of tempera- 
ture. Every time the balance-wheel of your 
watch swings it receives a little push from 
the spring and allows the last wheel of the 
“train’’ to move up one tooth. If the watch 
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is to keep correct time, the balance must 
release the train at the rate of exactly five 
beats a second, three hundred a minute, 
eighteen thousand an hour; and few good, 
well-regulated watches will lose or gain a full 
beat in one hour. 

The hairsprings are said to be the most 
expensive manufactured article, weight for 
weight, in the world. Nine thousand weigh 
a pound. A fine steel wire is passed between 
rollers, from which it comes in a microscopic 
ribbon of uniform width and thickness. This 
is cut into lengths of twelve or thirteen inches, 
wound in the form of a spiral and hardened 
by a secret process. Polishing follows, and 
the little gray coils are then heated on a 
griddle until they turn blue. 

Within a few years a new difficulty and a 
serious one has presented itself to watch- 
makers. The powerful magnetism of electric 
machinery has great influence upon the 
steel parts of the watch, and when these 
become magnetized all good timekeeping is 
impossible. No man can keep his watch 
entirely out of danger, but it was only by a 
long course of experiments that horologists dis- 
covered an alloy resembling steel in all except 
its magnetism. To the outsider this is not so 
impressive a change, perhaps, as the adoption 
of stem for key-winding twenty years ago, 
but it is vastly more important in this age 
ot electricity. 

The remainder of the day’s work on a 
watch (each movement turned out by the 
factory represents about twelve hours of 
human effort) is hand labor or work with 
simple machine tools. 

The hundreds of bench-workers sit all day 
with a microscope focused on their work and 
manipulate the tiny parts brought to them. 
The average of intelligence and good breed- 
ing here could hardly be matched in any fac- 
tory. Most of the three thousand and more 
employees have a high school education and 
there are college graduates among them. The 
officers of the company, the foremen of the 
different departments and some of the more 
skilled workmen are of middle age or past— 
“grown gray in the service, like me,” as the 
superintendent says ruefully—but the mass 
of the workers are young people. 

Each end of every pinion in a watch must 
turn in a jewel to reduce the friction and 
keep the bearing from wearing out, and be- 
cause of its rapid movement the balance-staff 
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is given two extra jewels and harder ones. 
In the escape-room a visitor sees garnets and 
Montana sapphires worked into form for 
roller-pins, and in the jewel-making room 
garnets, rubies, sapphires and diamonds in the 
rough are turned and worked to the proper 
form, polished in a manner which gives per- 
fect smoothness to the bearing surfaces, and 
placed in their brass or gold settings. These 
are made fast in the watch by screws. Swiss 
jewels are used to some extent on account 
of the cheapness of Swiss labor. 

The dial makers furnish the last portion of 
the movement. Enamel powder is sifted on 
a copper plate and then it is taken away to 
be “‘fired.”” One brief moment in the intense 
heat of the furnace and a perspiring workman 
draws out the incandescent disk to cool 
down through red heat into a smooth white 
watch dial. The numerals are photographed, 
printed or hand painted upon it and the dial 
is fired again. 

The office safe holds interesting ‘“‘ plunder”’ 
—watches all the way from the dollar watch 
to quaint old timepieces thick and heavy and 
wrought with loving skill from the richest of 
materials. Here is a watch that once ticked 
cheerfully in the fob-pocket of the Duke of 
Wellington, so tradition says; and here is 
another so old that the maker never thought 
of furnishing more than one hand to mark the 
hours. Among the others, aristocratic and 
plebeian, is a burned and disfigured wreck that 
came through the great Chicago fire. 

“But what is that meal sack?” is asked. 
The great, hulking, well-filled canvas sack 
seems out of place—until you learn that it is 
filled with jewels in the rough, precious stones 
by the handful, the quart and the peck. 

The chief of the regulating department is 
putting the last perfecting touch on a watch 
destined to tick from the throne of Siam. 

In the office, and on every bench in the 
regulating-rooms, are little sounders. Every 
other second they tick in unison, except at 
the fifty-eighth, and then every one knows 
that the next begins a new minute. Each 
watch, now in an ice-box, now in a hot-box, 
and in every one of five different positions, is 
regulated to keep exactly with the little 
sounder. When a watch can meet those 
requirements it is a good, reliable movement. 

But what authority has the ticker? Our 


chief regulator takes us down into the lowest 
parts of the building, and after manifold 
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opening of doors we stand in a vault where 
year in and year out forever neither tempera- 
ture nor atmospheric pressure are to change, 
where chemicals seize upon all moisture, and 
there between two massive piers, free from alt 
vibration, a pendulum swings on and on, 
driven by delicately adjusted clockwork. An 
ingenious system of wiring enables this clock 
to make and break an electric circuit at every 
swing without destructive arcing at the 
contacts, and so its ticking is heard in 
the instruments up where temperature and 
barometric pressure vary. But that is not 
the end. Below is a little room in which two 
clocks bolted to opposite sides of a brick pier 
quietly keep watch over each other and their 
less secluded neighbor. So delicately are their 
pendulums hung that they would run twenty 
hours without the impulse of the gravity 
escapement by which they are driven. The 
least flake of aluminum in addition to the 
heavy brass and mercury weight of one would 
cause it to lose step with its neighbor. These 
piers do not rest on bedrock lest faint earth 
tremors reach the mechanism they carry, but 
on a cushioning bed of sand. 

But what authority have these clocks? 
Up above where the sun shines is an observa- 
tory with a telescope, and on favorable nights 
the astronomer watches for old friends 
among the stars. These stars know what 
time it is, and they tell the astronomer, who 
presses a little key and tells a recording 
instrument downstairs. 

Here, then, after some four thousand 
operations, we have our little machine of 
steel, brass, nickel, precious stones, so per- 
fect in every one of its hundred and fifty 
parts that whatever its temperature or 
its position it will run steadily on, eighteen 
thousand beats an hour for hours and days 
and months and years before its tiny 
needle-point bearings wear out or break. 
The little balance-wheel revolves as many 
times a minute as the drive-wheel of the 
twenty-hour limited at full speed; but let it 
fall short only one beat in every full thousand 
required of it and the daily loss amounts to 
nearly a minute and a half. Watches have 
been built which were only one swift little 
fifth of a second beat in error after twenty- 
four hours—four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand swings of the balance—and these 
watches were turned out by machinery at a 
cost of only a few dollars. 









































“THE PIT—A STORY OF CHICAGO” 


THE LAST AND BEST NOVEL OF THE LATE FRANK NORRIS 


BY 


OWEN WISTER 


WO hearts, that should beat as one, 
estranged by prosperity ,and by adver- 
sity united in the happy and solemn 
end: this, stated in its simplest terms, is the 
theme of “The Pit’”’—a theme as old as the 
hills, and all the better for being so. Ingenu- 
ity, surprises, novel twists of plot, these also 
belong to legitimate art; but it is never upon 
-them that the soundest art relies; great artists 
always concern themselves with the usual, not 
with the unexpected; with the familiar rather 
than with the exceptional; and are recognized 
by their simplicity, not by their complexity. 
Mr. Norris has chosen a situation that belongs 
to all time, and has given it a treatment which 
belongs entirely to himself. This is what we 
ask of the strong writer, and it is only the 
strong writer who can do it. 

A man of action, shrewd, self-made, and 
successful in affairs, to whom speculation has 
so far been no more than a distrusted and 
occasional pastime, meets and marries the 
first woman who has seriously interested him. 
He outstrips his competitors with ease; he 
conquers her with no very great difficulty. 
She is not sure how much she loves him, and 
her own words, “Do you suppose you can 
say ‘no’ to that man?’’ summarize the quality 
of his wooing, which is but little presented on 
the scene. That both are large enough natures 
for a fine and understanding union is shown 
by one simple and beautiful page after 
they . have come out from church after 
being married. 

But a friend has recently drawn him into 
certain transactions in wheat so profitable 
that his latent relish for such excitement is 
awakened. This starts the crack in their 
happiness. 

“Tf I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange 
And be allto me? Shall I never miss 
Home-talk and blessing ?” 
Her heart, like every natural woman’s, had 
asked this of her husband, and the answer 
is—his deepening preoccupation in his wheat 





gambling ventures, his increasing absences 
from’ her. He was rich already when he 
married her, rich beyond need of greater 
wealth; but the lust of the chase is on him, 
and hence he gives her more and more the 
luxurious things she does not want and less 
and less the only thing she craves—the home- 
talk and blessing. Sometimes her appeals 
for his companionship (she makes but few, 
being proud) bring him to her for awhile, 
filled with desire to make amends; but his 
brief resolves evaporate like mist in the hot 
glare of speculation. Repeated triumphs 
lead him on, flatter his vanity, stimulate his 
sense of power and his thirst for more power. 
Each new campaign is on a scale more huge; 
to see his enemies out-generaled, to graze 
ruin and make half a million instead, all this 
gives him sensations so poignant and delicious 
that he grows to require it like some hypo- 
dermic injection. Deprived of it, his powers 
sink flaccid and unelastic. Especially after 
one victory, when he comes home declaring it 
shall be his last—that he is done with this 
debauch of nerves—is the abstinence shown 
to be a strain greater than his endurance can 
any longer sustain. He fidgets in idleness; 
tries books, driving, the theatre, his country 
place, all quite in vain. These things cannot 
hide him from his ennui, do not bite sharp 
enough to stimulate him. He goes back 
to the wheat pit, and this is the beginning 
of the end. 

Presently the markets of the world are 
throbbing with his vast operations. The 
fortune that still attends him makes the 
annihilation of those who stand in his way; 
he himself becomes the storm centre, while 
through his brain sweep the vertiginous cur- 
rents of trade and strategy which he has set 
going and could not stop if he would. 

To such demands mortal strength is unequal. 
His judgment grows bloodshot, his human 
feelings grow bloodshot, his sleep deserts 
him, and his appetite; and whenever he is not 
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in action, night or day, the words “wheat, 
wheat, wheat”’ sing perpetually in his head; 
so that he goes flying forward through the 
weeks with the dread of illness coming behind 
him and the beckoning illusion of his omnipo- 
tence in front. These pages are so powerful 
that they drag the reader in their sweep even 
as the wheat drags the hero, even as Dickens 
and Zola and Tolstoi drag one with an 
interest and a suspense that are like a joy- 
ful riot of pain. 

And the man’s lonely wife meanwhile? 
She sits deserted in her uptown magnificence, 
sharing in her husband’s life no longer, know- 
ing nothing of his thoughts, his doings, his 
hopes or his fears, not even seeing his face 
any more, but keeping company with empty, 
expensive furniture. He has ceased to come 
home at all, but makes his visits to her by 
telephone, sleeping in a hotel room as close 
to the Board of Trade as he can get. So for 
her also a pit opens—a pit of desperation, that 
she struggles back from. The end is happy. 

Stripped of accessories, such is the story; 
nor do accessories seem to count for much in 
looking back upon this book. It belongs to 
a group of financial novels certain of which 
are familiar to most of us—‘‘ Mammon and 
Company,” for instance, and “The Market 
Place’? and Mr. Hope’s new story. Very 
different from each other, all in their way 
take up the same thread of modern specula- 
tion and thus furnish a proper measure by 
which to gage ‘The Pit.” 

I think Frank Norris has outstripped them 
all. Ido not think any one of them compares 
with him in emotional interest or in grasp 
of the subject. His study of the quite 
special technicalities presented seems far more 
thorough than any of theirs, even Harold 
Frederic’s, whose book has strength. Mr. 
Frederic’s pirate financier is a success; 
Mr. Benson’s is a failure, though he tried hard; 
Mr. Hope does not try at all, but plays more 
on the surface; and it is the speculating 
woman who is the object of his brilliant 
attention. 

When it comes to the accessories, to drawing- 
room small talk, to a certain light sureness of 
touch in presenting men and women of the 
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world, we have nobody, except Edith Whar- 
ton, who can do it right. Hopeand Benson 
do it very right. Harold Frederic is clumsy 
at it, and Frank Norris is behind Harold 
Frederic. From this inadequacy in acces- 
sories may be excepted one comedy scene 
where a young girl and grown man discuss 
love, literature and themselves. It is very 
pleasant. 

Concerning the art of “The Pit’ certain 
other reserves are to be made; but if they are 
all made they will leave still untouched the 
great main story, strong, passionate, vivid— 
livid, I had almost written—with interest. 
The author’s firm hand and: long reach 
stretch into tragic depths of the human 
soul far beyond the compass of the other 
financial novels I have named. 

You have noticed, have you not, how many 
novels we read, how few we remember? They 
are little pleasure-bridges by which we cross 
a mental gap and go on, and that’s all. 
This is one sort of novel, and a good sort, too. 
Have you noticed how, even though we 
may think of these stories during the hour 
that we read them, we never think of their 
authors for a minute? Their existence does 
not occur to us. 

But there is another, a rarer kind of novel, 
the kind written by what wecall amaster. The 
sure symptom of such a novel is not so much 
that you remember 7, but that you think of 
its author. You feel the force, the personality, 
the attitude toward life, that lie behind the 
printed words; the story is but a medium 
through which you have met somebody. 
Frank Norris is somebody. In his first novel, 
the sea story, this was evident at once. In 
“McTeague” his strength had grown; in 
“The Pit”? he has risen on stepping-stones 
to higher things. Such a raw device as (for 
example) the recurrent descriptive phrase 
is no longer employed; and his last word to 
us shows him on the road to have become a 
master. 

There is a marble group called “Death 
Arresting the Hand of the Young Sculptor.”’ 
When I think of this group I think of Frank 
Norris and lament the great loss to our 
national literature that his death has brought. 





























VIEWS OF READERS ON 


RECENT 


BOOKS 


HE Wor.p’s Work sent a letter to 
some of its literary friends asking 
them what recent books they had 

read with the greatest pleasure and profit, 
and requesting that their replies be after the 
manner of a personal letter. Some of these 
replies are as follows: 


ADELE MARIE SHAW: 


A man who can read Barry Pain’s 
“The One Before” without laughter is a 
troglodyte. Phrases born of its cheerful 
context come rippling into a depressed 
atmosphere and smiles—inopportune smiles— 
widen outward from an inward bliss. There 
isn’t even the pathos of the Goose Girl’s 
‘“invaleeds”’ to edge its unshaded mirth. 

“Myra of the Pines” laughs, but the 
laughter has its moods, like the pines them- 
selves. Of course the artist that can make 
you laugh can make you cry. It is the 
tragedian that is oftenest limited. Long ago 
I found, in a newspaper, stanzas on the death 
of Stevenson, and pasted them into the copy 
of ‘““Memories and Portraits” that in the 
affluent future, of dreams, is to be bound in 
soft leather. These lines: 


“‘ And the tears and the prayers of a planet 
That start 
From the heart 
Reach over the distance and span it 
From us to the land where thou art,” 


came as naturally from the author of “‘ Myra”’ 
as “My little body is aweary of the whole 
push.” The Knickerbocker youth of the 
whimsical combinations and the note of a 
universal grief are part of the same scale if 
the audience knows how to listen. 

In “innocent mer-ri-ment’’ is a whole 
gospel of regeneration, and few there be who 
can create it. So true a picture as ‘The 
Battleground”’ would be sure to have it, 
finely distributed like ‘‘minor constituents” 
in the atmosphere. Beside the vulgar com- 
monplace of the Dorothy Vernons the real 
gentlefolk of this real time show as might a 
Rembrandt beside a colored ‘‘supplement.”’ 
There are two heroines, sisters, and neither 
plots against the other; two heroes, cousins, 
and no villainy to make that pleasing com- 
plexity productive of suspense. It is just 





life, as it happened, like Uffington-Valentine’s 
“October.” 

Hornung’s last book is life, too. “In the 
Shadow of the Rope” is not an Arabian 
Nights; it is not “Raffles,” but it “takes 
hold.”” We give more interest to the half 
repellant man-who-would-be-Nemesis than 
to Harland’s lovers who cannot gaze upon 
the one beloved without a.fervent ‘‘ What 
sex!’’ Clear-eyed, honest, tormented Rachel 
keeps, even in the criminal court, a vital 
cleanness like highland air. The least char- 
acter is definite. We get the story without 
waste or struggle. And though “Mr. Caine 
and Miss Corelli better please the massy 
mind,” little by little the circle of those 
who prefer the body of an idea mated to 
its soul grows wider. 

It will widen faster if our boys and girls can 
be set to reading the right things. In 
“Golden Numbers” Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and her sister have given them a beautiful 
anthology, real poetry, by poets; and there 
are always nature tales by people who know, 
like “The Kindred of the Wild” and the 
books with Dugmore’s pictures. 

Now and then a book grapples us into a 
nearness where we can take no thought for 
form. ‘‘The Octopus” does that. For a 
host of people there is a pang in the death of 
Frank Norris. The force of the man and of 
his genius showed so increasingly in his work. 
He was never meaningless. He roused you 
either to combat or to acclaim. You might 
rage at the realism of “‘ McTeague,” but if you 
began the book you read it, and you felt its 
arraignment. ‘‘See these people,”’ it seemed 
to say, ‘knowing nothing beyond the animal, 
the material. There are thousands like 
them, product of our schools, of our civiliza- 
tion. Why, if we are all we say we are, have 
they no glimmer of perception an inch above 
the ground?” 

If Frank Norris had lived his genius would 
have mounted steadily toward the knowledge 
he has gained in the swift moment of our loss; 
and there might have been added to his 
optimism another note—the hint of an im- 
mortality superearthly, the persistence of the 
individual no less than of the type. 

It is hard to see how any American can 
afford to leave ‘‘The Octopus” unread. I 
am waiting with eagerness for ‘‘The Pit.” 
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CHARLES H. CAFFIN: 


Apart from books special to my work 
I am more given to the renewal of old 
friendships than to the seeking of new 


acquaintances. But among the latest books 
that mean something to me is Maxim 
Gorky’s ‘“Foma Gordyeef.” Its rough- 


hewn realism, for all the ugliness of its 
sordid picture, suggests such a grip upon facts 
and represents them in such fit proportion to 
their local background as to savor of universal 
truth and to act as a fine tonic upon one’s con- 
science and imagination. Then for a sweeter 
(?) appeal to the latter quality I can read and 
reread Maurice Hewlett’s “Little Novels of 
Italy” and his “Richard Yea and Nay.” 
But the former seems more free of the con- 
sciousness and suggestion of invention; and 
as a throwing back of the imagination and a 
revitalizing of the old matter, with its outward 
appearance and environment and its spiritual 
inwardness, such a creation as ‘‘ The Madonna 
of the Pear Tree”’ is completely engaging. 
I place it in a little niche of my affection 
alongside Pater’s ‘Imaginary Portraits.”’ 
And further, there is “Kim’”—but my 
admiration for it I do not choose to try to 
analyze. I yield to the extraordinary glamor 
of its crowded and changing spectacle and 
prefer to lose myself in its phantasmagoric 
maze. 


GAILLARD HUNT: 


I have read Benjamin Kidd’s great book 
on “Western Civilization’ and I accept 
it without wholly discarding those authors 
against whom Mr. Kidd breaks his lance. 
There is a lofty optimism about the book; it 
develops an inspiring theory of the advance- 
ment of the world, and the style is one of 
sustained eloquence and strength. 

We are Americans before we are critics, 
and whenever a book comes to us painting 
truly a picture of American life we know 
intuitively that it is good, and do not need an 
expert to appraise its exact value for us. 
Owen Wister’s story, “The Virginian,” is one 
of the best books of the day, because it is a 
true account of a part of Western life rich in 
primitive virtues and in the qualities that 
count for much when put into the sum which 
makes up the manliness of America. 

There are some chapters in Clara Morris’s 
“Life on the Stage’—notably the one in 
which she describes her first appearance 
before a New York audience—which are 
extraordinary in their vivid intensity. Her 
book confirms the theory that the man or 
woman who has won and deserved success in 
a calling requiring the exercise of thought and 
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imagination has always an instructive story 
to tell and can always tell it interestingly. 


GEORGE H. ELLWANGER: 


I know of no writer of recent fiction who 
exhibits to an equal extent the qualities 
possessed by Maurice Hewlett—originality of 
treatment, mastery of expression, stirring, pic- 
turesque incident and rich and colorful phrase, 
beginning with ‘‘ The Forest Lovers’”’ and con- 
cluding with the ‘New Canterbury Tales.”’ 
I have also. found Bernard Capes a dra- 
matic craftsman who invariably exerts a 
subtle charm. An eerie restless breeze, as of 
an Autumn wind before the fall of the leaf, 
plays through his chapters, while the setting 
of his scenes and certain other characteristics 
not infrequently recall the author of “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge.’”’ He is perhaps at 
his best in “‘Love Like a Gipsy,” in the 
haunted “Mill of Silence,’’ and especially 
when he flashes the gorgeous ruby in “The 
Lake of Wine.” 

Yet the novelist. has yet to appear who 
can be compared as an exponent of romance 
and realism to Thomas Hardy. What short 
stories recently published—with due respect 
to the genius of Bret Harte and the airy 
fancy of “The Turquoise Cup” and “The 
Desert”’ of Mr. Arthur Cosslett Smith—may 
vie with ‘‘ Wessex Tales.” 

Among ‘nature books” one intuitively 
turns to Burroughs for the most graceful 
picture of the bird on the bough; to William 
Robinson in his newly revised “English 
Flower Garden”’ for a consummate presenta- 
tion of the charm of floriculture; while the 
recent American volume, “ Nature’s Garden,”’ 
may be cited as a delightfully instructive 
monograph of the wild flower and the mission 
of its insect visitors. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has discoursed 
most entertainingly on trees, Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle on the love and history of ‘‘Old- 
Time Gardens,’ and a month or two since 
Dr. Charles Sprague Sargent, the eminent 
American botanist, completed his magnificent 
and exhaustive “Silva of North America.” 
Closely following Thompson Seton, who is 
his own excellent illustrator, the wild animal 
and its haunts have been graphically por- 
trayed by Charles G. D. Roberts, seconded 
by the spirited illustrations of Charles 
Livingston Bull in ‘The Kindred of the 
Wild.”’ 

And if one is weary it is pleasant to sink 
into one’s easy-chair and bask in the placid 
atmosphere and quiet humor of “My New 
Curate,” so artfully diffused by the genius of 
the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P. P. 
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LIONEL STRACHEY: 


Are you a Philistine? If you are, shun 
the ‘“‘Melomaniacs,” keep away from the 
“Valley of Decision,’ turn your back upon 
the “Column.” But if you are thirsty for 
literature which is without deference to 
gallery-god ideals of life and art, then 
you may pass agreeable hours in the com- 
pany of these novels. Compare them with 
one another one cannot, but a few of their 
common merits it is easy to state. Mr. 
Huneker writes of musicians and pseudo- 
musicians, Mrs. Wharton of  eighteenth- 
century Italians, and Mr. Marriott of Attic 
souls in British bodies, each with an erudite 
knowledge of the subject. The three authors 
are quite free from cant. They are brave and 
broad. They speak with mature opinion in 
language sententiously pointed. Their style 
is in either case personal property. The 
writers richly possess and as richly diffuse 
gifts of eminent culture. All of them take 
a critical view of the dealings of both Provi- 
dence and man. And, oh Philistine! of 
no one of the three books can it be said that 
it is “pure and sweet,” that it is “breezy and 
wholesome,” that it ‘“‘can be read without 
effort,” or that it is ‘‘a stirring tale of the 
American Revolution.” 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER: 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘Up From Slavery” 
is the most remarkable book yet produced 
by a Negro, not only because it gives the 
life-story of the most remarkable of Negroes, 
but also because it contains the gospel 
of the regeneration of a race. Mr. Wash- 
ington’s personal vicissitudes, from abject 
poverty and slavery to his present com- 
manding position, would suffice to insure 
to his autobiography a permanent place 
among biographical writings; but the fact 
that his book demonstrates that Negroes have 
been and always must be lifted by the same 
means by which all other races have been 
lifted from barbarism, makes it immensely 
significant. For thirty years politicians have 
tried to persuade us that the Negro Question 
is political, Mr. Washington proves con- 
clusively that it is educational, economic, 
moral, social in the largest sense. 

“The Life and Letters of John Richard 
Green’’ possesses in certain measure a like 
twofold interest. First, it introduces us 


to a charming personality. No one who 
makes Green’s acquaintance here can fail 
to be grateful for it: he is so alert, and sympa- 
thetic, and sincere in mind, so buoyant, play- 
ful and loving in heart, and he achieves 
modestly and quietly, against long bodily dis- 
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tress, work of such rare excellence. And then 
his letters are a running comment on the 
methods and aims of historical writers, and 
show him to be sounder than the other men 
of his group—Freeman the pugnacious and 
narrow; Stubbs the dry; Creighton the dull 
and heavy. They rather looked down on 
him as an amateur, but his letters reveal 
patience in scholarship equal to theirs, and 
a regard for the claims of narrative which 
has made him—what not one of them ever 
was—a historian whom all the world reads 
with pleasure. 

Read Mr. Owen Wister’s ‘“‘The Virginian” 
for the story first; then think it over and read 
it again as a real contribution, the first in 
many years made by an American to the 
art of fiction. See in the Virginian himself 
a personage worthy to rank with Cooper’s 
Old Leatherstocking, human through and 
through, the only large representative creation 
an American novelist has blessed us with 
since Hawthorne. The book is a literary 
landmark. 


MARY ROGERS MILLER: 


I have lately bought three books to give 
away, but have ended by keeping them 
myself: ‘Cross Country with Horse and 
Hound,” “The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” 
and ‘“ Emmy Lou—Her Book and Her Heart.”’ 
Their principal characters are certainly thor- 
oughbreds. 

I have never hunted the fox, and must con- 
fess that I have always thought it poor busi- 
ness even for the idle rich. I never believed 
that they really enjoyed cross-country riding. 
My sympathies were with the fox. I find 
that I have been buried under a mountain of 
prejudice which Mr. Peer’s charming book has 
rolled from my shoulders. His view of sport 
and of athletics in general is the broadest, 
sanest and cleanest I ever encountered. 
The book acquaints the reader with a true 
sportsman and gentleman. 

Some folks think Nancy a conscienceless 
flirt. Nancy and I will not admit this. 
Neither do I agree with the author that Nancy 
is a disreputable (though adorable) person. 
What can you expect of the daughter of a 
New Hampshire lawyer and a Kentucky 
belle? I seein her all the instincts of the true 
sportsman. She plays for the sake of the 
game itself and not for the killing. 

To imitate Nancy or to be dull in her com- 
pany would be equally impossible. 

“Emmy Lou” goes straight to the heart. 
She is so deliciously—and normally—dull. 
She is also very dear and very sweet. 

Every teacher in the land ought to read 
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“Emmy Lou” and then take an inventory of 
herself. There are more good lectures on 
school-teaching in this book than I ever found 
in a treatise on pedagogy. Emmy Lou is 
real. Sheis American. Sheis human. You 
could hardly love her better if she were 
your own. 


DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY: 


Of recent books I have read, I must give the 
first place to Hon. George S. Boutwell’s “Sixty 
Years in Public Affairs.’’ Stories from their 
own lips of men who were active in our national 
councils in the days before Abraham Lincoln’s 
presidency are rare enough nowadays; and 
when written by such a delightful narrator as 
Mr. Boutwell they are doubly worth reading. 
These memoirs are furthermore the record 
of a statesman. 

In Mr. Howells’ “The Kentons” is the 
story of an Ohio family leaving their com- 
fortable home first for a visit to New York, 
then for a longer period of diversion abroad, 
simply to cure the eldest daughter of her 
tender interest in a brazen-faced cad, who 
really gave the girl the best sort of affection 
he knew how to give, a mixture of patronizing 
admiration and prurient attraction. There 
is not a dramatic incident in the story; the 
heroine is a moping, plain girl who has little 
to say, and the scene is for the most part laid 
on board an ocean steamer during a mon- 
otonous voyage. Given such data, we should 
like to see anybody except the inimitable 
Mr. Howells produce with them a story to 
surpass all the elaborate melodrama of the 
court and the wilderness. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, it seems to me, comes nearest to 
doing it. Mr. Howells writes about real men 
and women in real circumstances. His 
incomparable gifts of insight into the springs 
of action, of mastery of colloquial English, 
and of a humor refined to the utmost 
delicacy of suggestion, redeem everything 
that he writes from the least taint of trivi- 
ality or commonplaceness. 

Finally, I would mention Count Tolstoi’s 
religious and social tracts, entitled ‘‘ What is 
Religion?” There is in them an unmistak- 
able suggestion of retrospection and sum- 
mary. <A quality of seership adds solemnity. 
Tolstoi has worked long and faithfully, and I 
for one must think very wisely, to solve the 
most important question of religion, namely: 
What do I really believe and why do I believe 
it? 

MARY E. WILKINS-FREEMAN: 

Maximilian Foster’s ‘‘In the Forest” is 
totally different from any other book descrip- 
tive of animal life which I have ever read. 
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It may not be that the mystery of that 
animal creation which runs parallel with ours, 
and concerning which we possibly know as 
little in reality as we do about the life on the 
planets, is in truth dispelled by these masterly 
sketches, but we are able to persuade our- 
selves with a considerable show of reason 
that a bright light is shed upon some of its 
dumb secrecy. 

At all events, the stories are convincing. 
They are credible to one’s reason. There 
seems little doubt that that great Caribou 
who slew his great sire and deposed 
him from his forest throne, and who in 
turn’ yielded up his own sovereignty to his 
son, lived, and lives. It seems inevitable that 
they should. It is the everlasting story of 
the triumph of youth and strength, and 
splendid selfishness, for the final good of the 
mass, among animals as well as men. There 
are many other stories comprised in this col- 
lection which delight me. I have not read, 
for many a day, a book, taken altogether, 
which so struck me as a new note. 

Speaking about books, I have just finished 
Mr. Stoker’s “‘The Mystery of the Sea.’ 
Criticism aside—all books can be criticized— 
it is a renewal of one’s childish delight in a 
story to read sucha genuine one. It is astory 
which is a story, and moves along with a 
rattling pace, and holds one’s interest from 
first to last. 

Then there is another book, ‘The 
Furniture of Our Forefathers,’ which in- 
terests me intensely from its pages of pure 
suggestion. On looking at these pictures of 
the ancient seats, chests of drawers, tables, 
etc., which furnished the homes of our ances- 
tors, I see stories hovering in the air. These 
things which gave comfort, rest and pleasure 
to those who have gone before, these pieces of 
carved wood which went to make the old 
homes of the nation, are to me like keynotes 
to the people themselves and their lives. 


EVERETT T. TOMLINSON: 


Hapgood’s “ Washington’’ seems to me a 
movement toward the newer and true con- 
ception of history. ‘Up from Slavery’’ is. 
unique. It is national in its scope as well as 
individual, and if the phrase is not unduly 
overworked it might. be termed “epoch- 
making.”’ , 

Brierley’s “Studies of the Soul,” by its 
freshness and suggestiveness, has given me 
a new insight into the possibilities of life. 
Dean Briggs’ “‘School, College and Character,” 
free from pedagogical cant, has been inspiring 
by its clearness, saneness and genuine insight 
into educational values. 















































AN AMERICAN IN RUSSIA 

USSIA has been something of an undis- 
covered country to American progress. 
It is beyond the lines of our present industrial 
invasion of Europe. Yet one American 
whom we know has been doing things there 
much as thousands of men are doing them 
at home. Mr. Enoch Emory, of Massa- 
chusetts, went into the far Amur province 
about thirty-five years ago. Since that time, 
through his enterprise, it has become the 
best developed of the Siberian colonies. He 
started to develop one of the most unpromis- 
ing regions that could have been found. 
Aside from the natural difficulties of the 
problem, there was that of a lack of sufficient 
population. When he first went there it 
took six months and often more to com- 
municate with the outside world. It can 
be done now in less than aday. Through his 
American energy and foresight in teaching 
the people and in bringing in the latest and 
best machinery and tools of all kinds, and 
through the help of the Government, which 
brought in colonists from European Russia, 
he has succeeded in making this province on 
the northern border of Manchuria one of 

the richest under the Russian flag. 

He introduced plows and from them has 
taught the people the use of our reapers 
and binders, and has of late successfully 
brought in our most modern harvesters. 
He has introduced mining and industrial 
machinery in large quantities; he has created 
a fleet that plies the Amur; he has founded 
warehouses and large stores that supply 
everything that any one could possibly 
want; he has started electric light plants 
and has introduced the telephone. He has 
established his trading stations all through 
the provinces, covering a territory of thou- 
sands of miles with them. In fact, he has 
made this region to grow and become impor- 
tant to a degree that is even more astounding 
to its inhabitants than it is to us. His 
trade is with all the world north and south. 
He has at one time or another dismantled 
and sold throughout Siberia forty-two 
Ships, some of them coming from San 








Francisco. The population of this district 
has been more than doubled through his 
instrumentality, and by the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery he has multiplied 
its output and its resources an innumerable 
number of times. The Government, having 
been always favorable to America, has been 
favorable to him personally, throwing no 
obstacles in his way, helping when it could— 
seeing that he was working for what were 
their most immediate interests. 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES IN RUSSIA 


USSIA and Siberia are the richest two 
countries in the world as far as 
mineral and agricultural resources go,” said 
Mr. Emory the other day. ‘The great field 
has hitherto been only slightly developed. 
The Germans have control of the greater part 
of the commerce, internal and foreign, but 
they sell as a rule only the cheaper grades 
of merchandise. The French and Belgians 
have put in a large amount of capital, but 
mostly in a speculative way ; while the English 
have started a very few iron and steel factories, 
and are somewhat heavily interested in the 
development of the oil trade. The Americans 
have as yet done very little here. The 
Germans have exploited most of the American 
goods which have come to Russia. 

“The two lands—the Russian level country 
and our great Mississippi basin—are the two 
nearest alike in the world in general climatic 
conditions and in the character of the soil. 
If we go to their mountains and look at their 
iron and coal deposits and see how near 
together they are and of how easy a mining 
character, we find conditions that are only 
to be equaled in our eastern Pennsylvania 


district. The Russians are primarily an agri- 
cultural people. Their methods are the very 
crudest. The ground is broken with a bent 


stick shod with a piece of tin which only 
makes a little scratch on the surface, and the 
crops are gathered with the old-fashioned sickle 
and cradle abandoned a generation ago in this 
country. Labor-saving machinery is rarely 
to be found. The live-stock and dairy 


interests are just starting, yet we find that 
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Russia supplies fifteen per cent. of the world’s 
meat, and that in the last five years she has 
built up a trade in butter with England 
alone that amounts to more than $17,000,000 
a year. She has good facilities for trans- 
portation and communication. All the enor- 
mous trade of Russia is only a new growth, 
and it is very small compared with that 
which is certain to come. The industrial 
condition, it must be remembered, is even 
more backward than the agricultural one. 

“Russia is as certainly a land of promise 
as our own agricultural and mining regions 
were thirty years ago. The few attempts which 
have been made have, indeed, been failures. 
But it is not because of any fault in the 
conditions, but rather because of the incom- 
petence of those who undertook the job. As 
a rule, they were men who had never had any 
experience in directing large enterprises at 
home or abroad, or who, so far from wanting 
to make a success of their ventures, were 
in them only to sell out. 

“But to the American who is accustomed 
to our conditions, and who has a thorough 
knowledge of farming or of some manufacture, 
there can be no reason why he cannot succeed 
enormously in these large, undeveloped fields. 

“Tt has been said and repeated that this 
Russian peasant people are ignorant and 
conservative. To a great extent it is so. 
They are ignorant, but they are quick to 
learn. They are conservative because they 
only know the old methods, and also because 
their simplicity has been taken advantage 
of by unscrupulous German traders, until 
they do not now trust any people who want 
to sell unknown goods. And here again is 
another reason why the Americans should 
get into this great country: the American 
name on a piece of machinery is a kind of 
sterling mark, so that anything that is not 
too complicated will sell merely on its merits 
as an American machine. We are in great 
danger of losing this good name, however, 
because the Germans and other traders are 
in the habit of selling very inferior goods by 
representing them to be American. And the 
only way that this can be stopped is by our 
trading directly with Russia. Almost all of 
the things that we sell to Russia pass through 
Hamburg and Bremen and are handled by 
German houses, only a little of this business 
being in English hands. An additional and 
scarcely less important result of this rehan- 
dling on the Continent is that it involves the 
taking out of several more profits. The goods 


then become so expensive to the Russians that 
they can afford to buy them only in small 
quantities. 


But if a man goes to these people 
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and wins their confidence and has the patience 
to show them, and not try to blackguard 
them into buying, they will buy and buy 
liberally.” . 


A LABOR-UNION TURNED CAPITALIST 


BOUT a year and a half ago some 

fifty polishers and platers in a plant 

in Rochester, New York, organized a labor- 

union and made demands for higher wages. 

They were refused and quit work, when the 

manager of the works made this rather 
astonishing proposition: 

“You won’t work for me!” he said. ‘‘Work 
for yourselves. Start a polishing and plating 
plant of your own. If you'll do it as cheaply 
and as well as any one else you can have my 
work.” 

The union met. and decided to follow his 
suggestion. With the aid of a lawyer they 
drew up articles of agreement. The company 
was capitalized at $3,400, divided into thirty 
shares. After a year and a half the concern 
is doing a thriving business. 

This last year has been very prosperous. 
Much of the time the men have worked 
thirteen hours a day. The men are paid by 
the piece, and receive, besides, their share of 
the profits of the business. So profitable 
has the concern been that the men have been 
required to pay only a small part of their 
original subscription. There are now only 
twenty-one shareholders and each owns one 
and two-thirds shares. 

When differences arose in the shop they were 
referred to a shop committee. Each share- 
holder considered himself a capitalist and 
therefore did not spare himself. They sug- 
gested improvements and economies. The 
president acted as bookkeeper to save expense, 
and all stood shoulder to shoulder for the 
result. 

Perhaps there is a suggestion in this suc- 
cessful experiment for a way out of labor 
difficulties. But it will be noticed that 
piece-work, which many unions condemn, was 
instituted, and the men worked thirteen 
hours while their neighbors fight for eight. 


A LESSON IN FACTORY METHOD 
A FACTORY expert who has been for 
more than a year examining the works 
of an old and well-known New England 
concern and suggesting changes and improve- 
ments, made this remark the other day: 
“They were always interested in all the 
suggestions I made which would lessen the 
cost of supplies, but when I submitted a long 


list of new machines that in my opinion 
were needed the president’s face grew long. 









































“Don’t you think,” he said finally, ‘‘that 
we can get along in many cases with the 
machinery we already have? Such an expen- 
diture as this will hurt the year’s dividend, 
and we can realize very little on the old 
machines if we try to sell them.” 

“Well, no,” I said. “If you merely wanted 
to get along you didn’t need me. And that 
isn’t the American way. The reason we 
win is because we’re willing to take big risks 
to do it.” 

“T guess you’re right,’’ he answered; “‘but 
that’s a long list.” 

“He'll do it after awhile,’’ went on the 
expert, ‘“‘but there’s quite a bit of old England 
in New England method.” 


THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT FOR 
SUCCESS 


T’S often the little, unheard-of things 
that are making the great reductions 
in manufacturing costs,’ said a _ patent 
lawyer recently. “Only this morning a 
manufacturer, a workman and I settled the 
matter of two little wheels that the workman 
had invented for an automatic machine he 
had worked over in the employer’s shop. 
No one will ever hear of it, but the little con- 
trivance will save the manufacturer between 
forty and fifty thousand dollars a year, and 
the working-man won't have to mind the 
machine, either.’’ 


MAKING NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS IN AMERICA 


HERE is a new proof of our growing 
efficiency in technical education, and 
one of national interest. Our naval cadets, 
who were to become members of the naval 
construction corps, were trained until recently 
at Greenwich in England. They are now 
being sent to Boston. The English school 
was closed to Annapolis graduates, but there 
were famous schools on the Continent ready 
to teach the cadets. A special course in the 
theory of war-ship building, however—from 
torpedo boats and gunboats to monitors and 
battle-ships—was established at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology last year. 
It is to serve as a complement to the four 
years at Annapolis, and it is without doubt 
entirely a success. 

The Bureau of Construction and Repairs 
recently applied to Congress to increase the 
number of constructors from forty to fifty, 
and a bill was passed authorizing the appoint- 
ment of two additional men in 1902 and four 
in 1903. These new constructors were needed 
to meet the increase in the number of the 
navy’s ships. Whether a ship is being built 
in private shipyards, or in a navy yard, a 
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constructor is responsible to his superiors for 
the quality of every pound of material and the 
method of every hammer stroke and of the 
placing of every rivet. 

The new course at Boston will be three 
years in length. It will teach the young 
midshipman everything he needs to know 
about designing and building a war-ship; and 
as soon as he is ready he is set to work 
designing a ship of his own to meet certain 
defined requirements. Once a week he 
goes to the Boston Navy Yard.and either 
works as a mechanic or studies administrative 
details in the head constructor’s office. He 
visits, also, the Fore River Yards, where the 
Virginia class battle-ships, New Jersey and 
Rhode Island, are being built. In rgor three 
graduates of Annapolis were assigned to the 
Boston naval station to take the course. 
Last year four others entered the school. 
The 1gor men have all been appointed to the 
naval construction corps, and last year’s men 
will follow in order; and unless an emergency 
arises each Annapolis graduate who enters 
will have three years of post-graduate work 
before he becomes a regular officer in the 
navy. And he will have taken his entire 
course in American schools. 


THE MACHINERY OF MODERN FARMING 


HE modern farmer, like the mechanic, 
is becoming merely the director of 
machines. At the barn and granary he 
is relieved of the tiresome task of shoveling 
the grain, elevators run by horse-power taking 
the loads swiftly to the top of the highest 
structure. Corn-cribs as well as wheat-bins 
are thus filled. Modern cribs made of wire 
and steel netting serve as corn depositories 
at the least possible cost. Indeed,there is a 
perplexing problem for the farmer who buys 
grain of his neighbor and has not the most 
improved machinery for handling it. The 
seller insists on a cent more a bushel for his 
grain if he must unload by the old-fashioned 
way, rather than at a “‘dump,” as in an 
elevator or mill. 

The introduction of the corn-harvester 
and the shredder has done much to revolu- 
tionize the handling of the corncrop. It was 
but a few years ago when the only method 
used for corn was to husk the ears from the 
stalk in the field, leaving the stalks to wither 
through the winter, at most furnishing a 
precarious-rough feed for the cattle. It was 
shown by the experiment stations that not 
more than fifty per cent. of the value of the 
crop was utilized. Other ways of gathering 
have been introduced. A harvester gathers 
the corn in great bundles and, binding it, 
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places it in suitable shape for carrying to 
huge shocks. The field is thus left bare and 
ready for sowing to wheat. The shredder is 
a machine through which this corn is run. 
The corn is threshed as thoroughly as wheat, 
but, more than that, the stalks are chewed 
up into a hay-like material, called “‘stover,”’ 
which is eaten by cattle and horses as easily 
as is hay. The corn is thus utilized to more 
than ninety-five per cent. of its worth, and 
the farmer is able with the same exertion to 
fatten nearly twice as much stock. Railway 
cars, filled from grain spouts at the country 
elevator in a brief time, are emptied by means 
of steam scoops run by compressed air or 
flexible shafts. These are worked inside the 
car, taking out almost the last bushel of 
grain with remarkable rapidity. 

From the standing wheat, through the 
operations of the self-binder in the field, the 
self-feeder and self-measurer and loader at 
the threshing time, and the mechanical 
devices for handling the full loads at either 
end on the railway transit, only in the trans- 
ference from scattered bundles to the sepa- 
rator is direct human effort needed. This 
of itself, in its saving of time and strength, 
brings consumer and producer closer and lifts 
the farmer to a more self-respecting position. 


ELEVATING AND STRAIGHTENING RAILROADS 
HILE New York City is burying its 
tracks a number of the larger 
Atlantic coast cities are engaged in elevating 
theirs. This series of public works along 
our eastern highway from north to south is 
full of significance. It marks the last stage 
in the evolution of our once crude frontier 
railroad to the permanent form of the English 
right of way. Grade crossings are eliminated, 
curves straightened, and wood or iron trestles 
and bridges are replaced with masonry or 
with steel as rigid as stonework. Lifted 
twenty feet above the street level on massive 
walls based on bed-rock, our heavy modern 
express train may make its sixty or eighty 
miles an hour just as safely through city 
streets asintheopencountry. Time is saved, 
and danger to life and property is removed. 
If some railway company were to reproduce 
the great pyramid, 756 feet square on the 
ground and towering 481 feet into the air, 
of solid masonry, and should raise it out 
of the heart of one of our large cities, it would 
occasion remark. When an equal mass of 
stone and earth is being handled in a track- 
elevation scheme no notice is taken of it, 
even though it be set down upon extremely 
valuable land. So the one-time wonders 
of the world are quietly surpassed. 
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More wonderful than the mere quantity of 
material handled is the way in which the 
engineers carry on their work without inter- 
rupting or delaying for an hour the tremen- 
dous volume of traffic .passing over the right of 
way. Express trains, locals, local expresses 
and freights follow one upon another over 
temporary tracks until other tracks are ready 
at a new level, and the throwing of a switch 
turns the tide of commerce into the new 
channel. Great railway stations are rebuilt 
to suit the new track level without incon- 
veniencing the crowds which use them. 

The track-elevation work now’in progress 
within city limits on the direct line between 
Boston and Washington will cost not less 
than $50,000,000, and will probably amount 
tomuch more. An exact estimate is impossible 
at the present stage of the work. The 
D., L.& W.R. R. is spending about $6,000,000 
within fifteen miles of New York which 
would not be included in that estimate, 
but which forms a part of the great track- 
elevation scheme now being worked out. 
The city governments contribute a part 
of the expense, Newark, N. J., paying 
$900,000, or less than ten per cent.of the actual 
cost of the work, to the three railroads ele- 
vating their tracks through that city. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford are build- 
ing great granite piers through Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. And these examples are only 
a few out of a large number. 


MEASURING THE TEMPERATURE OF FURNACES 


N connection with many big enterprises 
—notably the manufacture of steel—it is 
frequently desirable to know the temperature 
of a molten fluid in a furnace. At tempera- 
tures easily attainable in the modern electric 
furnace no kind of fire-brick at present manu- 
factured will hold together. The electric 
furnace easily fuses substances set down in 
the old chemical dictionaries as “‘infusible.”’ 

Carl Barus, an American physicist, of Brown 
University, has helped to develop a scientific 
principle commercially .applicable to the 
measurement of high temperatures. 

The method devised is this: Two wires of 
different metals—i. e., platinum and an alloy 
of platinum—are joined at one end. This 
junction is placed in the body whose heat is 
to be determined. Between the other pair 
of ends, at any distance, is placed a galvano- 
meter. Owing to the difference between the 
temperature of the first pair of ends and that 
of the second pair an electric current is set up; 
and the deflection of the galvanometer needle 
serves to indicate the amount of the difference 


in temperature. 
- 


























The French have devised an optical pyro- 
meter. They observe through a telescope 
with a prism how, in the case of a body lumin- 
ous with heat, new spectrum-rays are added 
with every rise in temperature, from the dull 
cherry-red of a low temperature to the daz- 
zling white betokening a high degree of heat. 

By such ingenious devices the necessity of 
plunging a fragile thermometric instrument 
into highly heated bodies is obviated; and the 
measurement of high temperatures inaccessible 
by means of ordinary thermometric methods 
becomes practicable. 


A NEW LIFE-BOAT 


OLLAPSIBLE life-boats have been in- 
vented and improved until the new 
boat for the navy, which was recently tested 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, seems to come 
near to filling all the requirements. First 
of all, it can be extended or collapsed in the 
water or out; it is practically impossible to 
capsize or sink it, and it carries provisions 
and has protection for its passengers. Cork 
and kapok give the boat its buoyancy, and 
the entire framework is covered with canvas 
for protection. 

The fact that it can be opened in the water 
gives it a great advantage in the event of 
an accident in which a ship sinks rapidly, 
for the frame can be thrown overboard like 
a raft. If the ship sinks too quickly the 
lashings can be cut and the life-boat floats, 
ready to pick up people struggling in the 
water. The present life-boats are often 
crushed in the launching. This new boat 
can be handled easily and will stand all 
sorts of rough usage. Broken frame or torn 
canvas make no difference in its bouyancy. 

The new boat, as it showed in its tests, can 
be extended or opened into boat shape in ten 
seconds. A ship meeting another in dis- 
tress in a rough sea can, instead of “‘laying 
by” for calmer weather, have the life-boat 
hauled over as a raft and unfolded when there. 
The life-boat can carry sixty-eight people 
from a wreck to the shore without a. possi- 
bility of swamping or sinking. Boats of the 
same size are not ordinarily allowed to carry 
more than fifty people. A life-boat that will 
not capsize, which cannot be sunk, and 
which can take whichever shape, raft or 
boat, is best for the conditions, seems to be a 
great advance over the boats now in use. 


ONE EFFECT OF HIGH WAGES IN AMERICA 


OME industries in California which have 

failed are evidence that high wage rates, 

even with our tariff wall, prevent home supply 
in the face of competing imports. 
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Efforts to produce tea, silk, opium and 
perfumery are among these features. The 
local climate fosters the most satisfactory 
growth of these plants. They were intro- 
duced years ago with every promise of 
success. There was a famous tea planta- 
tion in California forty years ago that is 
famous among tourists for the thrift of the 
bushes, for tea-making stopped as soon as the 
first picking showed that the men employed 
could only earn for the employer about a fifth 
as much as their wages cost him. Wages 
have been lowered since then, but never 
low enough to enable a Californian to produce 
tea for the market price. It avails nothing 
industrially for California that the tea piant 
will grow luxuriantly anywhere in the valleys 
or foothills; the plant is an ornament and 
nothing more. 

It is much the same with the cotton plant 
in California. In the interior valley the plant 
grows finely and the staple is exceptional in 
length, strength and fineness, but though 
occasional efforts have been made to gather 
it, failure has always come through lack of 
hands for picking. Even the effort to colonize 
blacks from the South failed because the 
people found other opportunities for more 
profitable labor. The very crop they were 
brought to gather went unpicked. Before it 
could ripen every black man was gone 
and employed elsewhere. 

Silk-growing has been persistently pushed 
in California, enjoying at one time a State 
bounty for cocoons. So long as the State 
paid seventy-five cents a pound for them 
some were produced, but when the bounty 
lapsed production ceased. Silk could not be 
profitably produced with hired labor, but it 
was hoped that it might prove an acceptable 
fireside industry. Women and children could 
make money too easily in other ways. The 
large plantations of mulberries find their 
present functions-in shade and firewood. 

The opium poppy grows splendidly, put 
there is no labor to score the capsules and 
scrape the exuding gum. Hundreds have 
tried to prepare it and all have failed. 

Perfumery farming, planning to market the 
subtle essence of rose, violet, lavender, tube- 
rose, etc., has been a standing possibility 
for outdoor occupation in California, but 
has yielded nothing because of high wage 
rates. Even the vast quantities of orange 
blossoms which are produced in excess of all 
requirements of fruiting trees cannot be 
profitably gathered for the perfumers’ pro- 
cesses. Perhaps a time will come when low 
wages along with low cost of necessaries will 
make us able to compete with the foreigner. 
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THE BUSINESS OF SAVING TREES 


ORTABLE outfits for threshing, saw- 
ing, grinding, hay-baling, etc., have 
long been owned by the operators and 
moved from farm to farm, performing expert 
services at contract rates for those whose skill 
or means did not warrant them in purchasing 
appliances and doing the work for themselves. 
In California this service has been extended 
to the destruction of injurious insects on fruit 
trees, and operators have found it profitable 
to secure the best machinery and materials, 
and the highest expert knowledge as well. 
The highest mark in professional insect- 
fighting is found in the use of hydrocyanic 
(prussic) acid gas. The fumes are deadly, 
and the tree must be enclosed in a gas-tight 
receptacle during its application. Roughly 
speaking, the method is to drop a tent over 
the tree to generate the gas in a dish of 
chemicals under the tent, and to allow the 
tree to remain in its gas bath for some time. 
While one tree is medicated others are being 
tented, and work proceeds uninterruptedly. 
This operation takes place at night. Sunlight 
or heat makes the gas destructive to foliage 
as well as insect. To work economically a 
number of men and tents are required. There 
is need, therefore, of organization and capital 
and a business head to the undertaking. In 
Southern California there are probably about 
thirty professional outfits. A single gang 
consists of four or five men. Tents cost about 
$25 each, and each gang of men can use 
from forty to fifty of them. About $1,500 
would then be the cost of an average outfit, 
including teams and wagons. 

Firms of ‘‘fumigators,’’ as they are called, 
may operate a number of “gangs”’ and out- 
fits, and one Los Angeles firm has as much as 
$10,000 invested in its business. The cost of 
treatment depends upon the size of the trees, 
and contracts are made with growers at 
agreed rates—an average cost being about 
twenty-five cents a tree. Sometimes growers 
furnish the materials and contract for the 
application, and there is reason to think that 
the insect receives the hardest strokes when 
this method is employed. Some counties 
have purchased outfits for local use, and some 
growers operate their own, but professional 
“gassing” is the rule. There is also an 
application of the same business methods to 
the operation of outfits for spraying orchards. 
No doubt, to the development of such business 
methods is due much of the very successful 
work against insects for which California is 
well known. A struggle against an army even 
of insects must be organized and carried on 
with thoroughness to gain permanent success. 
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COLLEGE ENGINEERS AT WORK 


WO young men not long ago went 
West from an Eastern college. Box- 
ing, lacrosse and football had hardened their 
muscle, and an engineering education had 
so sanely developed their minds that they 
buried their diplomas in trunks and met the 
West unaffectedly, with their coats off and 
their sleeves rolled up. They went to work 
in a copper smelter. 

One became furnace-man’s helper and, as 
he said, ‘‘didn’t do much at first but extin- 
guish John when his clothes caught fire from 
the red-hot spatters.’’ But the second night— 
for he was working on the “graveyard” shift— 
the furnace-man defected, and the college boy, 
with his friend as helper, ran the furnace 
himself from his book knowledge. They 
watched the valves, kept the water-jacket of 
the slag-spout tepid, dodged the explosions 
of the molten metal, and at last prepared at 
midnight to tap the furnace and draw the 
slag from the settler, while the manager and 
the smelter-men stood about to see how the 
“tenderfeet’”” ran their ‘‘first tap.’’ There 
was cheering when the operation succeeded. 
But the young men felt they had not yet been 
Westernized by initiation. 

“Watch for something spectacular,” said - 
one to the other, ‘‘and when it comes, 
tackle it hard.” 

The next week he was down in the mine 
repairing a pump when a workman dropped 
a wrench into seven feet of cold, dirty, copper- 
impregnated water at the bottom of the 
shaft—the second wrench to be lost that 
day. 

“Fish it out,’’ said he. 

They stared dumfounded. The ‘‘sump,”’ 
or pool of water, lay at the foot of a slippery 
ladder; and no one in the gang could swim. 

Chuckling, he undressed, while the miners 
gasped at his temerity, and creeping down 
the slimy rungs, he plopped off into the sump, 
dived, secured a wrench, came up for breath, 
dived again for the other, and came dripping 
up the ladder, to find himself an extremely 
popular youth. , 

The other was still a tenderfoot until one 
night the slag-spout of his furnace blocked 
and the furnace began to ‘‘freeze’’—a costly 
accident, for a frozen charge of copper must 
be chipped away with sledge and cold-chisel. 
One had already frozen, and men had sledged 
away for five perspiring hours to clear it, 
the two young men among them. Afterward 
they had talked of the meaning of ‘‘work.” 
One described minutely. He said: ‘Your 
legs don’t yield. You sledge away till your 
grip on the handle begins to weaken; your 
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arms start dying; your back loses power; 
your stomach yields, and, last, your head. 
Finally you can’t lift the sledge. You lean 
on a post and pant; for worlds you couldn’t 
clasp your fingers around the hammer handle. 
Then you begin to ‘come’ again; and you 
go through it all once more. People who 
haven’t tried it don’t know how workmen 
feel when they work.’’ Accordingly, when 
the slag sluice blocked and another round 
of sledging promised, the young man pon- 
dered to find a way out. 

“What can be done?” said the superin- 
tendent, who had hurried up with a trail of 
workmen. 

“Give me a pickax,”’ said the college boy. 

“Don’t yer try it, sonny,’’ said a workman. 

But he took the pickax and a sledge, 
went down alone underground beneath the 
fifty-ton settler full of molten matte, and 
began hammering at the viscous obstruction. 
The superintendent held a stream ot water 
from a hose upon him while he worked, but 
some of the spattering metal burned through 
his clothes, and his shoe-soles were slowly 
crisping. At last the slag, giving way, went 
rushing down the flume in a smother of 
steam and sulphur fumes, and the boy stag- 
gered out. His shoe-soles were burned away 
‘and his clothes were riddled with holes. 
The men cheered as he started home to 
change his garments. He was naturally 
happy, for he, too, was no longer a tenderfoot. 

One of the two said afterward: ‘‘All these 
Westerners want is something theatrical.” 
The other, blowing a puff of smoke, responded: 
“Yes, it’s grandstand play.”’ But each feat 
was a little more: it was showing an aptitude 
promptly equal to the occasion. 


CONTRASTS IN NATIONAL INGENUITY 


ia going over the Valdez Pass, by all odds 

the longest, most difficult and most 
dangerous path into the interior across the 
Alaskan mountains, the early pioneers of 1898 
and 1899 had some difficult problems to 
solve in primitive engineering. The Pass 
is thirty miles long, and twenty-two miles of 
this are up hill. The rise is in a succession of 
‘“benches’’—steep snow-clad trails from five 
hundred to five thousand feet long and 
inclined at an angle in many cases steeper 
than forty-five degrees. 

The longest of these benches, called the 
‘“‘summit,’’ presented the most difficult task. 
Men had not only to take themselves up this 
incline, but to drag also from one to two tons 
of food and utensils with them. 

It forms a curious study in racial thought 
and ability to recall the various methods by 
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which this task was accomplished. The 
patient, dog-like, lower-class Swede took his 
fifty or seventy-five pounds on his back and 
toilfully climbed to the top, deposited his 
burden, and returned again and again for 
another load. The Norwegian, more saving 
of his strength, carried his pack perhaps a 
fourth of the distance and made a cache. 
By making many short trips he gained 
frequent rests and accomplished more in the 
long run than the harder-working Swede. 

The German, man of one idea, stuck to the 
sled that had brought him over the easier 
reaches of the Pass, and, carrying a bare forty 
pounds, painfully and slowly drew the load 
to the top, and then coasted down for more. 
Some Frenchmen, who were fortunate enough 
to possess a horse, drove him up with light 
loads until driven off the trail for spoiling it, 
and some Japanese tried pitching fifty-pound 
bags from hand to hand, but soon wore 
themselves out. They then imitated the 
American plan, which was as follows: 

A strong stake was driven eight or ten feet 
into the snow a thousand feet up the incline, 
and braced with an additional stake and 
ropes. To the large stake was attached a 
block through which ran a thousand feet of 
rope. On each end of this rope was attached 
a sled. The sled at the foot of the incline 
was then loaded with from seven hundred to 
a thousand pounds of goods, held in place by 
the drag rope, which passed over the load 
from the rear and under the front bar of the 
sled. 

Four men picked up the upper sled and 
thrusting short, tough sticks through it, 
grasped them under arms and literally “fell 
down”’ the hill, their weight drawing up the 
loaded sled, guided by its gang of four men. 
Arrived at the bottom, the empty sled was 
loaded, while the top sled was unpacked. 
The operation was then repeated, the men 
who had just worked getting a rest walking 
up. In this way, in one instance, fourteen 
tons of goods climbed the four thousand feet 
in two nights’ work of ten hours. American 
ingenuity had seen that the necessary return 
trips should be made useful in some way, 
and that if gravity could be made to assist 
in the pulling, the precious strength of the 
men, so necessary for success later on, would 
be made to last longer and go further. 


GETTING RESULTS AT ANY COST 


FIRE completely destroyed recently the 
plant of a manufacturing company of 

New England which manufactured emery 
and corundum wheels, used in every machine 
shop and in nine out of ten of all manufac- 
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turing operations. The factory possessed a 
large stock-room in the basement where sixty 
thousand wheels were kept, stored in racks. 
These wheels ranged in size from the tiny 
jeweler’s wheel, half an inch in diameter and 
thin as a wafer, to the giant tool grinders 
four feet across and a foot thick. 

Emery wheels are made by several different 
processes for different purposes, of emery of 
all degrees of fineness and into wheels of all 
degrees of hardness. The wheels are stored 
by size in racks, and arranged in these racks 
according to the number of emery and grade. 
When the factory burned down the stock- 
room was a mass of ruins and the wheels were 
buried beneath the débris of the burning 
building, but not much injured. 

The company advertised that it would 
resume operations at a certain date, when the 
new building, on another piece of ground, 
was expected to be completed. As it hap- 
pened, a blizzard so tied up the railroads that 
the expected material failed to appear, with 
the result that while the building was fin- 
ished, the date of opening business found 
the stock-room still unstocked. 

The fire and water had pretty well obliter- 
ated the paint marks on the wheels which 
designated their grade and the number of the 
emery, and as it was vitally necessary to know 
these it was decided that they should be put 
into the new room, marked and graded in 
as short a time as possible. One traveling 
man happened to be in at that time, and he 
and the superintendent, the only other avail- 
able man, set to work to grade some forty 
thousand wheels. Grading an emery wheel is 
accomplished by laying it down on some hard 
surface and attacking it with a blunt tool, 
called a “digger.” The “feel’’ of the slight 
give to the tool tells the skilled workman 
which of the fourteen degrees of hardness the 
wheel is. By looking at it the size of the 
grain is judged. These two men grading, two 
laborers for lifting and a boy for marking, 
graded and marked and put away the wheels 
in fifty-six hours, working without rest. 

More men were not put on the job because 
grading is an art which few in the factory 
knew. The graders had to handle most of the 
wheels themselves, and each wore out three 
pairs of heavy buckskin gloves in the process. 
The smaller wheels were attacked first, and 
graded and marked at the rate of from fifteen 
totwenty aman per minute. The large ones 
required more time, as they had to be wheeled 
to the proper position, carefully lowered on 
the side and then accurately judged. The 
very large wheels, made by a chemical pro- 
cess, are much harder to judge than those 
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made by burning an emery composition in a 
kiln, and these took more time. 

In fifty-six hours the job was done, and the 
next day a waiting pile of more than four 
hundred orders were filled from the stock 
which two days previously had been abso- 
lutely useless because they were unmarked 
and unarranged. 


ANOTHER NEW FORM OF FUEL 


N Germany, France and Belgium the manu- 
facture for fuel of briquettes—made of 
coal dust, lignite or peat mixed with a 
cohesive substance, such as pitch which is 
combustible, and formed into bricks under 
high pressure—has been an important indus- 
try for twenty years; and the small circular 
or cubical blocks are being very generally 
used in cooking-stoves and grates and even 
for power fuel. In America the industry 
has never been thoroughly developed, prob- 
ably because coal has been cheap and plentiful. 
The recent coal strike, however, hurried the 
commercial production of briquettes in the 
United States to a great degree. 

The material from which the American 
briquette is manufactured is culm—the fine 
coal which surrounds: every breaker in 
mountainous heaps. This culm is valueless, 
for it is so fine that it packs tightly together 
and will not burn. To make it available in 
the form of bricks it is necessary to combine 
it with a “binder,” as it is technically called— 
a liquid substance made by a secret process 
from oil and various distilled products of 
coal. The culm is first washed, then mixed 
with the binder and then subjected to 
great pressure. 

These briquettes may be made in any size, 
according to the form of furnace in which 
they areto be used. They are ignited exactly 
as coal is ignited, and burn with a strong 
flame and with remarkable heat-giving power. 
Two attractive features of this fuel are that 
it gives off almost no smoke and burns with 
very little waste. The only residue is a fine 
ash without clinkers or cinders. It is claimed 
that careful experiments demonstrate that 
they possess greater heat-giving power, weight 
for weight, than the best anthracite and from 
three to four times that of dry wood or peat. 

The chief recommendation of the briquette, 
however, is expected to be its greater relative 
economy. It is said that the cost of manu- 
facture, including the raw material, is not 
over one dollar per ton, and that the product 
can be marketed profitably at a saving of 
from two to three dollars per ton over coal at 
the lowest normal prices. It is, among other 
things, a valuable new use of waste material. 





